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olume XXII “They make you a star and then you starve.” Number 6 
(See CINEMA) 
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ONLY GENERAL 
HAS THE PATENTED FULL PLY FEATURE 


NO HEAT PRODUCING PART-WAY PLIES OR BREAKER STRIPS 


Full plies make possible a softer, safer tire that runs on 40% less air. Th; Se 
C/VICW 


There are no stiff places to cause “hinging” and extra strain. Generals 

“give” evenly throughout, cushioning blows that would shatter ordi- a E WN E RAL i 
nary tires. General is The Blowout-Proof Tire and no other manufac- . Ls 
turer has been licensed to build it. This means blowout-proof protection 

for today’s fast speeds and skid-safe travel on General’s true low D UA L BA L LO O N P 
pressure. In addition to the greater safety, and smart appearance there THE BLOWOUT-PROOF TIRE 
is also the real economy of General’s famous big mileage. The General 80% MORE NON-SKID : 


Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


THE GENERAL TIRE DEALER HAS A SPECIAL CHANGE-OVER PLAN ALLOWING YOU FULL VALUE FOR YOUR UNUSED MILEAGE 
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IF IT’S OKAY... YOU'RE OKAY 


® You want others to like you, don’t 
you? You'd like to feel that you’re an 
addition toa party instead of a nuisance. 
You'd like to feel that your business 
contacts are agreeable. Of course you 
would! 

Then we say to you—Le careful about 
jiu breath. Remember, halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath) spares no one. The 
insidious thing about it is that you 
yourself never know when you have it. 


Before social engagements 


But you won't have it at all if you 
simply rinse the mouth with Listerine. 
Do it on arising, before retiring and, 
if you wish to be particularly careful, 
between times before meeting others. 
Listerine cleans and invigorates the 
mouth, and instantly ends 
halitosis. You know your 
breath cannot offend. 
Listerine gets quick results 
because it halts fermenta- 


LISTERINE 


tion, decay, and infection—major 
causes of odors in the mouth. 

Don’t expect immediate or lasting 
deodorant effect from so-called 
“bargain’” mouth washes. Tests have 
shown that they have failed to hide in 
12 hours odors that Listerine conquers 
instantly. When you want to be swre 
that your breath does not offend, use 

Listerine, and Listerine 
only. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Instantly ends halitosis 
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HE ALWAYS BROUGHT 
HOME PRESENTS... 
AND AN ATTACK OF 


T was always a happy evening when 
dad got home from a trip. There were 
candy or flowers for mother—new toys for 
the youngsters—and something else that 
he wouldn’t intentionally wish on the 
family for worlds. 
In his shoes he carried home a stealthy 
infection that spread tiny itching, watery 


blisters and itching to every toe in the 
house. 


Don’t You Infect Others 


You can pick up “Athlete’s Foot” in the 
most spotless bathrooms and showers of 
the best hotels—in clubs or locker-rooms 


—anywhere that bare feet walk on wet | 


floors. And you can spread it in your own 
bathroom. 

Better examine your toes tonight. Is 
the skin turning red in spots? Are there 
blotches of dead white skin, stickily moist? 
Blisters? Skin cracks? 

Start using Absorbine Jr. at once—for 
these are the warnings of “Athlete’s Foot.” 


Absorbine Jr. Kills the Germ 


*Athlete’s Foot” is so difficult to kill that 
socks must be boiled 15 minutes to kill 
the germs once lodged there. 


Laboratory and clinical tests demon- 
strate that soothing, healing Absorbine 
Jr. quickly kills the germ of “Athlete’s 
Foot” when reached, without harming 
delicate tissues. 


Don’t risk imitations! Beware of weak and worth- 
less imitations which have flooded the market to trade 
upon the proved success of Absorbine Jr. When you 
fail to stop “Athlete’s Foot” it can run into even more 
dangerous infections. Thousands of grateful letters 
say Absorbine Jr. gets results. All druggists sell it, 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 406 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
Bidg., Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, 
bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, sunburn, sleeplessness 





of the employment of children as newsboys (per- 
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“Jude” & “Beck” 
Sirs: 

Footnote on p. 14 issue of July 24 asks: 
“Could mules, long trained to walk only between 
the cotton rows, be driven atop the beds to pull 
a plow there?” 

Time’s education on the principles and prac- 
tices involved in cotton farming is sadly lacking. 
A few Timely hints are dropped herewith. 

The average mule would take great pleasure 
in walking on the “bed” or row should he find 
his driver wanted him to walk elsewhere. How- 
ever it would be impractical and unnecessary 
to drive friend mule atop the bed to plow up 
surplus cotton. 

Most Southern cotton farmers will hitch 
“Jude” and “Beck” to a riding “planter” 
equipped with a 12 in. “middle buster” and a 
seedbox filled with Maize or Kaffir, “gee’’ and 
“haw” aforesaid mules into their accustomed 
places between the rows, and at a single opera- 
tion plow up the government’s row of cotton and 
reseed the row with a feed crop... . 

Cart BIrRDWELL 

The College Store 

John Tarleton Agricultural College 

Stephenville, Tex. 





Cohorts 
Sirs: 
The advertisement of the Des Moines news- 


paper in the July 3 issue of Time prompts me 
to propose a question for treatment in your 
columns. In the advertisement the newspaper 
is proud—and justly so, apparently—of its 
cohorts of children who distribute the newspaper 
daily. 

Now without going into the merits or demerits 
senally I am in favor of it because, perhaps, I 
used to have a “route’’ in the summer time) my 
question is: Do not newspapers in general oppose 
the proposed child labor amendment to the con- 
stitution of the U. S. and is it not for that reason 
that this worthy amendment languishes?. . . 

CAMERON M. PLUMMER 

Prescott, Ariz. 

While no statistics are available, the 
National Child Labor Committee states 
that the majority of U. S. newspapers now 
favor the child labor amendment. Selfish 
motives are difficult to identify in the 
opponents since the newsboy problem 
never has been agitated in connection with 
the amendment. However, 21 States have 
laws affecting newsboys which are gener- 
ally inadequate or ill-enforced—a fact pos- 
sibly attributable in certain instances to 
the influence of venal publishers. In 
States boys under 12 are permitted to sell 
or distribute papers. 

A sharp distinction should be made be- 
tween the carrier and the “newsie.” The 
newsie, an “independent merchant,” hawks 
his papers at all hours on the street, is 
subject to physical and moral evil. States 
and municipalities could oversee him, but 
hardly any city does an effective job of 
it. The carrier of morning papers is also 
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a problem, when he is a 10-year-old, get- 
ting out of bed at 3 a.m. to serve his route 
In contrast, there is little to be said 
against boys acting as carriers of after. 
noon papers in residential districts, and 
much in favor of it. They sacrifice , 
couple of hours of play time every after. 
noon, but they learn punctuality, depend. 
ability, business acumen, thrift. Usually 
they are well supervised by their em- 
ployers. Thus: the Des Moines Register & 
Tribune co-operates with parents, awards 
college scholarships to its best boys.—Ep, 
e 
Peabody & Saratoga Water 
Sirs: 

I beg to express appreciation for the honor of 
being singled out on your pages with my pic 
ture in connection with the reference to my as 
sociation with the development of the Spa at 
Saratoga Springs. 

I confess to great surprise that your usually so 
efficient staff should have made such serious errors 
in references made on p. 28 of your issue of July 
24 to my association, as a Commissioner of the 
State of New York, with the development of the 
Saratoga Spa. I cite your statement: “He 
[Peabody] formed a private corporation, Sara- 
toga Waters Corp., leased at nominal fee the right 
to bottle the waters. . . . The State purchased 
the Peabody lease for more than $350,000.” 
There is absolutely not a word of truth in this 
nor any basis to be found in any way for the 
scandalous attack upon my character which this 
statement makes. ... 

The Saratoga Waters Corp. was organized by 
Mr. Louis W. Noland and Mr. Leslie R. Rounds, 
who is now Deputy Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, in order to carry out 
the terms of a lease negotiated by Mr. Noland 
and Mr. Rounds, who were to manage the same, 
with the then Saratoga State Reservation Com- 
mission in 1r915. I was not at that time a mem- 
ber of that Commission, having had to resign 
because my obligations as a Government Director 
and Deputy Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York prevented my longer con- 
tinuance in any other official position. 

Mr. Noland was the Secretary of the Con: 
mission, having been so appointed because of his 
experience in the Poland Spring Water Company. 
That Commission advertised for six months in 
Europe as well as America, as I recall, for bids 
to lease the sale of the waters for a period 0 
25 years. At the date fixed in the advertisements 
for the receiving of the bids, not one was pre 
sented that had merit in the opinion of the then 
Commission. Thereafter, Mr. Noland, knowing 
of the desire of the Commission to secure for th 
State a profit from the sale of the water 
through an experienced handling of the same 
secured the co-operation of his friend and former 
associate in the Poland Spring Water Co., Mi 
Leslie R. Rounds, to study the situation 
propose a bid for the leasing of the sale of the 
waters. A bid was finally worked out which paid 
to the State a royalty running from 3c to 1? 
a gallon for every gallon of these waters sold by 
the corporation and provided in addition that 
after a profit of $30,000, the State should recelve 
60% of all further profits. The lease was drav 
by the eminent counsel of the Commission, Juds 
C. C. Lester. 
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~ “CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” — 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, IL 
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Imagine being able some day to 
take a vacation whenever you 


please, as long as you please 


bc ae: —. | Have a well-rounded Program of 
4 Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 




















—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 





—establish business credits 





—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-n en 

—provide group protection for 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 


old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 










Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less 

premiums payable at convenient periods. 


\iite you are on your youdiscover that a trifling daily 
summer vacation, dream economy in personal expendi- 
bout your future. It seems tures will provide the desired ye 
a tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
loser on long lazy days than Retirement Income. of its policyholders, ond ony divisible 
on busy ones. You think of the surplus is returned to its policyholders 
nany things you would like to The convenience of the new in the form of dividends. 
dif only you had the time and Monthly Payment Plan of buy- 
he money. When this vacation ing insurance appeals to many. gO Ne 
s over, why not plan for others !f you wish, a representative of Metropolitan Life = 3 
lter on? the Company will call once a Insurance Company, _ 
month for your regular instal- 1 Madison Avenue, (1) 
You do not need a fortune in ment, making checks or money- New York, N. Y. 
oder to be financially inde- orders unnecessary. 
vendent. There is a sure way | deitieobehe 
fr you to have future leisure Self-supporting business and “ay oak ngage +S 
have details regarding a 
ind freedom from money wor- professional women, looking practical way to provide 
lies—build a Retirement In- ahead, find the Monthly Pay- a Retirement Income. 
tome, The day you start, you ment Plan admirably adapted 
own something. to their needs. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 































With no obligation on 


NAME 
fou may have thought that an Mail this coupon—or send for 
nome which would supply you a Field-Man who will be glad ADDRESS 
vith enough for living expenses to help you plan a Program of 
ind pocket money is beyond Insurance which will protect 
jour reach. But you may be your family and provide a 
nostagreeably surprised when Retirement Income for yourself. 


CITY 


STATE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT + « * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE CLIMAX OF A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
IN BUSINESS METHODS 
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AND NOW IT LOOKS 
THE PART 


It is one thing to offer a house, a 
suit of clothes ora dictating 
machine that provides shelter, 
covers the body or records 
speech. It is quite another thing 
to give those products the style 
that makes them pleasant to live 
in, wear or have on your desk. 


A product that is made to save 
time must look the part— have 
fleetness and speed in appear- 
ance. A product that simplifies 
the executive's daily routine fits 
into that role infinitely better 
when it is simple and forthright 
in appearance. If it is easy to use, 
it must be made to look easy to 
use. (The man who is using the 
Dictaphone in this picture is in- 








dicating on the Automatic Moni- 
tor that he has changed his mind.) 

This philosophy of contempo- 
rary design has been applied to 
the most widely used machine of 
its kind in America—the Dicta- 
phone. In appearance the new 
Model 12 Dictaphone now mea- 
sures up to the high engineering 
standard which this dictating 
machine has maintained contin- 
uously for over 48 years. 

If you have not seen the new 
Dictaphone at the Century of 
Progress Exposition at Chicago, 
you may see it completely, in 
picture form, by writing or 
‘phoning the Dictaphone office 
in your city for a copy of the new 
“Progress” book. 

° 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, N.Y.C. | 





} corporation have no right to use the funds i 
| paying taxes other than the courts have decide 
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After the terms had been agreed upon, Mr 
Noland associated Mr, Martin Wilmarth, a me. 
chant of Glens Falls, in order to give some fina. 
cial strength and counsel. He, also, had th 
promise of a personal loan of a moderate syy 
from his and Mr. Wilmarth’s friend, my brother 
Charles J. Peabody. These four men held ql! 
the stock of the Saratoga Waters Corp—m 
brother having been induced by Mr. Wilms 
to take stock instead of making a loan but giving 
to Mr. Noland the option to purchase that sto 
at par, the cost to him; which option Mr, Nola 
later exercised after my brother’s death, so thy 
no profit was made by my brother, who made thy 
small investment solely for the sake of furthering 
the desire of the Saratoga Springs Commission ¢ 
have the waters properly handled under the leas 

I have stated at some length the foregoing t 
indicate, doubtless, the manner in which careless 
reading of records on the part of your organiz 
tion led to the false statement respecting myseli 

For the sake of correcting the record, which is 
possibly of some importance to many of your 
readers, may I mention the fact that the Corpora- 
tion of Yaddo was organized at the instance ; 
Spencer Trask in the year 1900 by Edward i 
Shepard, as counsel, under the name of Pin 
Garde. Mr. and Mrs. Trask and Miss Parde 
and myself became trustees of that corporatior 
the name of which was changed to Yaddo alte 
the death of Katrina Trask Peabody. 

This corporation, which you speak of as ‘ 
philanthropic institution” and say further 
“Vaddo’s 490 acres pay no taxes,” does pa 
taxes on a fair percentage of the acreage whi 
the courts decided are not now being used f 
the purpose of the Fund. That which is us 
for the benevolence intended was decided by t! 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division and the Cour 
of Appeals of the State of New York to be not 
liable for taxes. Therefore, the directors of th 





























































the corporation liable for. Miss Pardee and | 









both pay full taxes on property occupied | 
us... 
GEORGE Foster PEasopy 
President & Treasurer 
Yaddo 






Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Secretary W. P. Beazell of the Saratog 
Springs Commission further corrects 
Time by stating that the sum paid to con 
mute the Saratoga Waters lease was ni 
“more than $350,000” but $285,000. Roy: 
alties on water sold had netted the Stat 
an average of $19,300 per year.—Eb. 
























rey Cn Se 
Ten Best 
Sirs: 

As everyone knows, many Critics, auth 


colyumists, etc. delight in compiling, at ¢ 
year’s end, lists of the ten best books, pla) 
cinemas, jokes, and what-not of the year ! 
Such lists, when published, always evoke a! 
storm of criticism, applause and condemnat 
and often set lesser minds to thinking 
of their own. In view of this strange 
enon, I have often wondered why some of Tit 
avid readers have not broken into print abo 
January 20 with a list of the ten best arti 
appearing in Trme during the preceding y¢ 
That someone will compile such a list sooner ‘ 
later is inevitable. Therefore, in an attempt! 
forestall those who are patiently waiting ! 
1934 to dawn, I offer my selection of Th 
ten best for the first six months 
1933. 2 « « 

In making up this list, I have not been ¢ 
by any definite yard-stick of values. Some 
ticles were chosen because they were essen 
dramatic, some because they presented a hig 
technical problem in terms clearly understan 
to the layman, some because they contain 
cellent and lasting biographical material. 
not attempt to define what I mean by “D 
if others wish to work out a definition, I since 
hope they will do so. Until then, here 1s my * 

1) “Death of Coolidge’—Jan. 16. 
2) “O'Neill into ‘I 















stories 








I 







Emp 





Opera” (The 
Jones)—Jan, 16. 

3) “Bottom,” “We Must Act” & “Mon 
People” (The banking crisis)- , 
13. (Actually three articles, Dut! 
senting a unified picture of a ™ 
tous week in U. S, history.) 

Cowart 






{ 











4) “First Englishman” (Noel 
Jan. 30. 

5) Resurrection” (The brewing industr 
April 3. 
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— «y Stopped Worrying 


Two Years Ago” 
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"A FEW YEARS ago I worried consider- 
ably,” says Roy A. Hunter. “I saw 
business changes all around me...men, once 


prosperous, stranded . . . families destitute. 


“Then I woke up. I realized that before all 
other obligations [ owed a debt to myself. 
I made up my mind I must build a Reserve 


Fund. 


BODY “After investigating a number of methods I 
asurer 3 “ ° 1 ‘ 
picked an Investors Syndicate Thrift Plan. 
saratog Its flexibility exactly suited my requirements. 
correcis 
to com- 
was No! 
o. Rov: 


ne Stat 


Now I pay my debt to myself regularly ... 


and face the future with confidence.” 





Thrift 


simple method within the means of any 


Plans offer a 





Investors Syndicate 


business man to provide adequate protec- 


tion against the many hazards of the future. 





¢ TP y £ re 2) ia a ny ? } at 7 » £ > 
Have aad Reserve Fund? Are aad tai: saat d Roy A. Hunter, one of many business leaders who are building 


for business change, retirement, sickness? Reserve. Funds through Investors Syndicate Plans. Mr. Hunter 
is British Columbia Manager of the Pacific Railways Advertis- 


































‘int al : : “a ag? s 
artic! ate Se a2 ’ ° ° ing Company, Past Chairman of the Advertising Bureau of the 
t artic Isn’t it time that you did something about tin ag 4 a ¥ Be Aneriing of th 
ling ye Vancouver Board of Trade, and Past President of the Pacific 
sooner ( this i 4 » an? ddvertisi » Clube dss me ° 
Senet | us Important matter? Advertising Clubs Association. 
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ial. ‘ ae — : ome a . . 
wy “best Offices in 51 Principal Cities . . . Representatives Throughout United States and Canada 
i since " 
‘5 my lis AFFILIATED COMPANIES: INVESTORS SYNDICATE TITLE & GUARANTY COMPANY, NEW YORK * INVESTORS SYNDICATE, LTD., MONTREAL 

Emp 

Investors Syndicate offers Thrift Plans whereby an in- The resources of Investors Syndicate now exceed $50,- Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept. T38, Minneapolis, 

} dividual, or company, can adopt a systematic plan for 000,000. During the last three years Investors Syndicate Minnesota, or consult phone book for address of office 

- accumulating money over a period of years. has paid out more than $10,000,000 in maturities. For 39 in your city. 

v0 More than 210,000 individuals and businesses now use  sanirtid in good times and bad, Investors Syndicate has I am interested in a plan whereby I may lay aside a 
an Investors Syndicate Thrift Plans. maintained a perfect record of prompt payment of its small part of my income for a specific purpose. 


, . a maturities, loans, cash surrenders, and all obligations. 
The most common purposes for which Investors Syndi- 2 . ‘ 8 


“ow ‘ : : “hi } : : : ve 
Lo cate Thrift Plans are used are: Education of Children; Upon request (use coupon) Investors Syndicate will be Name 
ndependence at 50, 55, or 60; Means and Leisure for pleased to send complete information to any person Address 
nd sag Business Expansion or Reserve; Acquiring a interested in a plan embodying the advantages of con- 
Home, i 


tinuous and self-selected obligatory thrift. 
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For children 


WHAT TOOTH PASTE? 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 1s SAFE 


Take proper care of baby teeth to insure well-formed permanent teeth 


It is a sad truth that frequently children’s 
permanent teeth are faulty simply be- 
cause the wrong kind of tooth paste was 
used on “baby teeth.” 


Harsh, gritty dentifrices start decay in 
baby teeth. If unchecked this decay leads 
to extraction. Then the child bites im- 
properly. The natural form of the gums 
and mouth is changed. As a result, when 
permanent teeth appear, they are not in 


the correct position. 

How important, then, it is to choose a 
dentifrice that is absolutely safe for 
baby teeth as well as permanent ones. 
How important to have a dentist see the 
children once every three months. 

More than a million mothers are now 
using Listerine Tooth Paste, made by the 
makers of Listerine, the most trustworthy 


of antiseptics. In this up-to-date tooth 
paste are cleansing and polishing agents 
of the finest quality. They are specifically 
chosen because of their gentle action. 


Being harder than tartar they remove 
it quickly, without effort. But since they 
are softer than the enamel, they do not 
mar it. 

Start your children on Listerine Tooth 
Paste now. At the end of a week or two 
see how much brighter and cleaner their 
teeth appear. Note how firm and healthy 
the gums are. 

Incidentally, children do not fight Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste. They are glad to use 
it because they love the pleasant flavor 
and the fresh, clean feeling it leaves in 
their mouths. LAMBERT PHARMACAL 
ComPANY, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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6) “Senate v. Sun” (Farm relief )—April 10, 
7) “No Giasticutos, No Hyfandoge” (The 
circus)—April 17. (Last year’s article 
on the same subject was better.) 
8) “Hearst”—May 1. 
9) “Profound Mouse” 
May 15. 
10) The special illustrated section of the Lon. 
don Economic Conference—June 19. 
And although it could not be included jn 
the above list, may I add the most amazing and 
the most amusing story that Time has eye, 
brought to me—that of President Roosevelt p0s- 
ing as a Cascaret salesman (May 29), 
ALLEN D. Howtanp 


(Mickey Mouse)~ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Do all readers agree with Subscriber 
Howland’s selections?—Eb. 


idealist 
TimE in the Movies 
Sirs: 

Would you kindly settle dispute which arose 
over the use of Time Magazine in Edward 6 
Robinson’s Little Giant? 

1) Was Time used by mutual consent with- 
out remuneration on the part of either party 
(Warner Bros. and Time, Inc.) ? 


2) Did Time reimburse Warner Brothers? 
3) Did Warner Brothers pay True, Ine. for 
the privilege of using its magazine? 
A. T. Fiynn 
E. T. Lippman 
New York City 
TIME received no money, paid none for 
its appearance in Little Giant. Time will 
appear in cinemas whenever required, pro- 
vided the part it is to play is a creditable 
one.—Ep. 


Bouquet of Blooms 
Sirs: 

TO TIME A BOUQUET OF SUMMER 
BLOOMS STOP SECRETARY DERN IN SPI 
CIAL RADIO PROGRAM FOR CONSERVA- 
MON CORPS BOYS READ EXCERPTS 
FROM LETTER FROM REGULAR ARM) 
OFFICER ALDRICH TO TIME PUBLISHED 

ILY 17 TO INDICATE USEFULNESS OF 

{1E CORPS AND HOW NEAR AND DEAR 

WAS TO WAR DEPARTMENT STOP 

KE MANY OTHERS THE WAR DEPART: 

ENT TURNS TO TIME FOR FIRSTHAND 
NEWS OF CURRENT EVENTS AND ITS 
OWN ACTIVITIES. 

JosepH T. WALKER Jr. 


3oston, Mass. 

Lieut. Aldrich turned his letter to Trve 
over to the Fort MacArthur C. C. C. dis- 
trict publicity officer, as required by regu: 
lations. It was Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, not Secretary of War Dern, wh 
broadcast excerpts from the letter on 4 
C. C. C. program in which the President 
also spoke—Eb. 
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No-Ln going lo gel another Cidilac 


%% This happened just the other day in Chicago. 
ea It became known that a Cadillac owner was in the 


market for a new motor car, his vid car having 


seen several years of service. 


Immediately, he was besieged to purchase motor cars of 
wery description. Most persistent of all were the salesmen 
presenting the price group immediately below Cadillac 
ind La Salle. 

All the familiar arguments were used to influence him— 
mostly, of course, centering around the idea of a slightly 
ower first-cost. 


Yet, in spite of all inducements, the Cadillac owner re- 
wed to be interested. To one and all, he told the same 


‘ory—“No— 


He didn’t bother to explain his decision, for he is a very 


I'm going to get another Cadillac.” 


‘sy Man with time at a premium. But it just happens that 
veknow what was in his mind—for he was kind enough 


LaSalle list prices begin at $2245, f. 0. b. Detroit. . 


. Cadillac at $2695 . 


to tell us when he came to take delivery of his new Cadillac. 
In the past, he has owned several cars of different makes. 
None of them quite satisfied him. Always, he was looking 


for something better and more satisfactory. 


Then, one day, he bought a Cadillac—and it was a reve- 
lation. It was precisely the car he had been looking for. 


There was something about the way it ran, the way it handled, 


the way it rode, that satisfied him completely. 


He never tired of this car. In fact, the more he drove it, 


the better he liked it. Now and then, he used to drive his 


friends’ cars—some of them expensive ones. And he was 
always glad to be back again at the wheel of his Cadillac. 
Eventually, he bought his second Cadillac. And the story 
repeated itself. 
So now, when he was ready to buy yet another car, he 
wanted a Cadillac. Why even consider buying anything else? 


G. M. A. C. terms available on any model 


CADILLAC 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





FACTORY 


TESTS THROUGH MUD AND SAND. 


Trying to jar it to pieces 
on the “Belgian Roll” 


» FERRIFIC 


PUNISHMENT 


As Show Down Plan Keveals Zl Startling 
New Points of Extra Value and Economy 


FREE PROOF THAT DODGE EXCELS!... 
Your dealer will be glad to give you 
a copy of the Dodge “Show- Down” 
score card. It’s free. Take it home with 
you. See in black-and-white the com- 
parison between the big new Dodge 
Six and competitive cars. It’s in 
simple, non-technical language. Easy 
to use. Replaces talk with facts. Just 
ask for it—there’s no obligation! 


oe ot 


JUST AS: SMART 


RS. SCL 16: 


It’s the same story everywhere you 
go: “Dodge sales have doubled in 
this city”. . . “They’re tripling in 
our town”... “Why, right here 
in Detroit, sales during June this 
year actually totaled more than sales 
for the whole 12 months of 1932!” 


Why These Amazing Records? 


Because Dodge has created a car 
that’s a beauty to look at—and a car 
so rugged that it can take all the 
punishment engineers can devise in 
factory tests and laboratory trials. 
A car with more than 21 points of 
amazing quality, performance and 
economy. A car that’s absolutely 
different from others—yet costs just 
a few dollars more than the lowest 
priced cars on the market! And most 
important of all, you don’t have to 
take anybody’s word for what this 


RUGGED 


big Dodge Six can do, and how it 
wins out so easily against competi- 
tors. Dodge knows it has a car s0 
good that it lets you judge the facts 
for yourself. All our cards are on the 
table in the Dodge “Show-Down’ 
Plan, that revolutionary new way 
of comparing automobile values for 
yourself. With the “Show - Down” 
Plan, there’s no more gambling or 
guesswork in buying a new Car. 


Prove It To Yourself! 

You see for yourself every vital point 
in which Dodge excels. You cal 
check for yourself every point 
Dodge claims against the others 
Think of it! You can prove Dodge 
superiority for yourself! 

If we were not absolutely certain 
this new Dodge Six can sell itself 
to you, we wouldn’t dare offer this 
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FREEZING TEMPERATURES. ... 


} 


radical “Show-Down” Plan. We'd 
just be selling some other manufac- 
tuer’s car—for the “Show-Down 
Plan boldly shows you the features 
that the other cars have as well as 
what Dodge offers you! 

But—see for yourself! See the 21 
pints of Dodge quality seldom found 
inany but higher priced cars. See 
why hydraulic brakes are safer. Why 
Centrifuse brake drums are more 
dependable, and why they last longer. 
ke why gears in the new Dodge Six 
ae quiet in every speed, including 


JOGE SIX 4-DOOR SEDAN 


mom «4 


reverse. Why the Dodge Mono-piece 
steel body affords more protection 
against accident. See why the Dodge 
frame is actually ten times stronger 


than ordinary frame construction. 


Learn about the 12 features of 
Dodge performance... features such 
as the aluminum alloy pistons that 
give you flashing pickup and get- 
away... features such as squeak- 
proof Oilite springs and low pressure 
Airwheel tires that give easy riding 
over roughest roads ... features 
such as Floating Power engine 


és 


675, F.O. B. FACTORY, DETROIT 


HOW THIS BIG NEW 


DODOGE CAN TAKE IF! 


mountings that give extra smooth- 
ness plus sensational economy. 

Then check the 7 points of Dodge 
economy. See how less weight cuts 
down gasoline consumption. See 
why Dodge valves don’t need to 
be ground for 30,000 miles or more. 
See al] the thrifty features that 
mean direct savings up to $150 and 
more—in actual cash! 


All Eyes on Dodge! 


It won’t take you long to find out 
why Dodge has caused such a 
furore in motor car circles this 
year... why thousands of motor- 
ists are switching to this big Dodge 
Six. Go to the nearest Dodge dealer 
and ask about the “Show-Down” 
Plan. Find out why Dodge can 
easily do things that many other 
cars can’t do at all! 

Put the Dodge Six through its 
paces. Try it... test it... any 
way you want. Prove to yourself 
it’s the car for you! 


Tiebin oulge 6 


"O95 


WITH IIS-INCH WHEELBASE 
AND PATENTED FLOATING POWER 


(Special equipment extra) 


AND UP 
F. 0. B. 
FACTORY 


DETROIT 
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TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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The Shell Union Oil companies con- 

nect thirty-three offices throughout 

the country by Teletypewriter Service. 

The dotted lines indicate Private Line 
Service. 


Are you looking for a new means to cut costs—serve 
your customers better—co-ordinate the activities of 
separated units of your company? You may find the 
answer in Teletypewriter Service, the communication 
method which combines important features of the 
telephone and the typewriter. 

Each teletypewriter connection is like a telephone 
call except that it is typewritten instead of talked. 
The message is typed on the machine in your office 
and instantly reproduced on the machine in the office 
of the man with whom you are connected. 

The Shell Union Oil companies have teletype- 
writers in 33 offices and refineries, seven of them linked 
continuously together each business day. The others 
have Teletypewriter Exchange Service, which allows 
them to be interconnected at any time and reach 


other subscribers to the service whenever desired. 
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Shell adopted Teletypewriter Service because of 
its advantages of economy, accuracy and speed. Tank 
car shipments between many of the refineries and 
depots are dispatched and controlled by teletypewritet, 
enabling Shell to render a faster service to its custom: 
ers. In addition the Teletypewriter Service has many 
other applications such as providing the management 
with up-to-the-minute reports on refinery operations 
and sales. 

A representative of your Iccal Bell Telephone Com 


pany will gladly give you full information about 


for the Business Office. 








Teletypewriter Service. Just ask the operator 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
Squire At Rest 
In the field between the house and the 
road, the wheat had come up and been 
harvested. Across the way corn stood 
jour feet high. The inland meadows were 
dotted with piles of new hay. The cows 
looked fatter and sleeker than ever. These 
good sights came under the critical eye of 
Squire Franklin D. Roosevelt last week 
when he returned to his native Krum El- 
bow for the first time since that dark 
February day he left for Washington to 
assume the Presidency. “Fine! Perfectly 
fine,” he said half to himself as he drove 
up & down the dirt roads and appraised 
e 1,000 acres of fields and woodland bor- 
dering the Hudson River. Nature had 
ealt well with Squire Roosevelt while he 
had been off dealing with the nation. 
A special Pennsylvania R. R. train car- 
ied the President out of Washington at 
midnight. Also aboard was Mrs. Roose- 
velt who had returned from her vacation 
just in time to join her husband on his. 
\fter breakfast next morning the special 
me to a leisurely stop at Hyde Park. 
The President descended a gangplank from 
the observation platform. Around him 
were hundreds of old friends and neighbors 
whom he saluted as “Tom” and “Joe” and 
“Harry.” A car sped him to Krum Elbow, 
the estate of his mother, Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, who was on hand to greet her 
on. The Vincent Astors dropped in for 
ucheon and in the afternoon the Presi- 
‘ent went swimming in his outdoor pool. 
Jetermined to be a country squire taking 
ils ease, for the week-end at least, he re- 
‘used to receivé telephone calls even from 
members of his Cabinet. 
€ Before he left Washington President 
Roosevelt greeted World Flyer Wiley Post 
t the White House. At Hyde Park he had 
‘he flying Mollisons, Amy & Captain 
James, to Sunday dinner with Amelia Ear- 
‘art and her husband George Palmer 
Putnam. “Well, well,” cried he to his 
tandaged British guests, “you're both 
ooking fine in spite of your accident.” 
€ One hundred and eighteen Missourians 
‘resented the President with a bay gelding 
to ride. Naming him “New Deal,” he 
shipped the thoroughbred animal to Hyde 
Park for his guests’ use. 
€ To be Minister to Finland the Presi- 
‘nt appointed Tennessee’s Edward Al- 
‘right, good friend of Tennessean Secre- 
tary of State Hull. 
€ Into the White House stormed Louisi- 
‘nas rambunctious Senator Huey Long to 
‘emand” his “rights” in the matter of 
bolitical patronage. Thirty minutes later 
‘© emerged calm and chastened. “The 
resident and I,” said he, “are never going 





to fall out. I'll be satisfied whichever way 
matters go.” 

@ President Roosevelt picked up from his 
desk a Government check for $517 and 
handed it to stocky, red-faced William E. 
Morris, first Texas cotton planter to agree 





Keystone 


ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE U. S. 
She went where her brother would not go. 
(See col 3) 
to plow up part of his crop. The check 
was the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration’s payment for 47 acres of cotton 
destroyed. Spotting a cotton stalk in 
Farmer Morris’ left hand, the President 
declared: “That cotton looks better than 

that which we raise down in Georgia.” 
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@ President Roosevelt approved a special 
N R A 3¢ postage stamp to be issued Aug. 
15. Design: a farmer, a business man, a 
factory worker and a woman “walking 
hand in hand in a common determination.” 
@ A start on the great Columbia River 
Basin project was assured when the Presi- 
dent approved construction of the Grand 
Coulee Dam in Washington out of public 
works funds. Originally the dam was to 
be 300 ft. high with a hydroelectric capac- 
ity of 1,000,000 h.p. Because no market 
existed for so much power, modified speci- 
fications call for a 130-ft. dam costing 
$63,000,000. Also put on the public works 
program was a g-ft. channel for the Upper 
Mississippi and a $22,700,000 flood con- 
trol-irrigation project on the North Platte 
near Casper, Wyo. 


THE CABINET 
Treasury Glass 
President Roosevelt last week got a 
Glass in the Treasury. It was not Carter 
Glass, the peppery little Senator from Vir- 
ginia who refused to enter the Cabinet be- 


cause he could not get an advance 


pledge on “sound money,” but his sister 
Marion Glass Banister whom the Presi- 
dent appointed to be Assistant Treasurer 


of the U. S. For $5,600 per year Mrs 
Banister will help U. S. Treasurer William 
Alexander Julian keep track of the Gov- 
ernment’s billions. As a glorified book- 
keeper, she has no policy-making powers 

Mrs. Banister, smart, vivacious, blue- 
eyed and sixtyish, is the second woman to 
get an upper berth in the Treasury from 
President Roosevelt. The first was Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, onetime Governor of Wyom- 
ing, now Director of the Mint. 

Mrs. Banister’s appointment resulted 
more from her own personal influence 
among Democrats than from her brother's 
White House “pull.” During the War she 
worked industriously in George Creel’s 
propaganda bureau. Afterwards she 
switched to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee as a potent party propagandist 
among women. Distributed among 3,000 
Democratic women’s clubs were millions 
of copies of her pamphlets on the oil 
scandals, on civil service reform, on party 
history. She was long publicity director 
for Washington’s swank Mayflower Hotel, 
started a smart-chart called the Washing- 
tonian which suspended publication in 
1932. In 1928 Democrat Banister was 
strongly anti-Smith but cast no vote. She 
was on the Roosevelt bandwagon early. 

With her husband Blair Banister, an in- 
surance man, she lives in an apartment on 
Dupont Circle. Her daughter, Margaret. 
38, works at Sweet Briar College of which 
the new U. S. Assistant Treasurer’s sister, 
Dr. Meta Glass, is president. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





STATES @ CITIES 


Conference No. 25 

Most Governors’ Conferences, started 
as annual affairs in 1908 by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, are more fun & frolic 
than work & worry. Last week’s twenty- 
fifth meeting was no exception for the 14 
Governors who enjoyed the hospitality of 
California’s James (“Sunny Jim”) Rolph 
Jr. Monkeyshines began when their spe- 
cial train was playfully “held up” at mid- 
night as it crossed the State line. At 
Truckee, Calif. there was a rodeo and 
Idaho’s Charles Ben Ross exhibited his 
skill with a lariat, ended by roping Gover- 
nor Rolph around the neck. There was a 
picnic near Lake Tahoe and champagne 
on the train from Sacramento to Oakland. 
In San Francisco’s Palace Hotel the 
Governors ate off a $500,000 gold service 
while Communists fussed noisily outside. 
They gaped in awed silence at the wonders 
of Yosemite. At Hollywood they were 
smiled on by pretty cinema girls. Los 
Angeles gave them a raucous booster wel- 
come. 

On paper a Governor’s conference looks 
important and imposing. Actually it is in- 
consequential. Its participants “debate 
their common problems,” ‘exchange ex- 
ecutive ideas,” steer clear of concerted 
action on real public issues. Last week the 
Governors held their business sessions in 
the State Capitol at Sacramento and in 
the Supreme Court chamber in San Fran- 
cisco. They plecged their support to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's recovery program and 
in return the President, an inveterate con- 
feree when Governor of New York,* in- 
vited them all to Washington next winter 
to discuss such things as oil production 
and land conservation. 

As his emissary President Roosevelt 
sent Secretary of War Dern, onetime Gov- 
ernor of Utah, to Sacramento to address 
the conference on the National Recovery 
Act. Theme of his speech was that States 
must surrender more & more of their 
sovereignty to the Federal Government. 
Declared he: 

“State borders must to an extent be 
disregarded and the United States must 
be taken as one economic area... . Evil 
practices have hidden behind the bugaboo 
of State rights long enough. . . . We are 
trying to rid ourselves of the destructive 
aspects of the doctrine of Jaissez faire 
and to substitute a regulated competition 
\-hich will operate more justly. If present 
conceptions of State sovereignty stand in 
the way of that experiment, it will be a 
calamity. . . . If the National Industrial 
lecovery Act fails, something more radi- 
cal will have to be tried... . It is the 
rainbow of hope against the black clouds 
of chaos and if these clouds gather once 
more, no other democratic recourse will 
be open to us but the calling of a Con- 
stitutional Convention to allow economic 
planning on a more effective national 
scale.” 

*He attended conference meetings at New 
London (1929), Salt Lake City (1930), French 
Lick (1931), Richmond (1932), made many a 
friend and much political capital for his sub- 
sequent campaign for the Presidency. 





Chairman of the conference was Vir- 
ginia’s white-haired, benign John Garland 
Pollard who spoke on the desirability of 
mortgagees and mortgagors getting to- 
gether voluntarily to adjust their debt. 
But the 62-year-old widower made far 
more news when he scuttled out of San 


death, pronounced last week, upon the 
lLidnapper of Kansas City Manager Mc. 
Elroy’s daughter Mary. Said he: “The 
jury should be given the highest praise, 
Kidnapping is a vile crime.” 

Up jumped Montana’s Frank Henry 
Cooney to second this view, to recite how 








International 


GOVERNORS IN CONFERENCE* 


It was not long between drinks. 


Francisco one hour before his colleagues 
learned that he was to marry his 44-year- 
old executive secretary in Winnipeg (see 
p. 30). Last year Governor Pollard hap- 
pened to remark that, whereas many girls 
were named Virginia, he had never heard 
of one called California. Before he left 
San Francisco he was so swamped with 
“Californias” that he promised to name 
his next granddaughter after that State.* 
Ohio’s George White, his suspenders 
showing under his loose summer coat, 
harangued the meeting on compulsory un- 
employment insurance as a worthy sub- 
stitute for charity and the dole. Con- 
necticut’s Wilbur Lucius Cross thought 
tax exemptions for religious and charitable 
organizations were much too liberal. South 
Carolina’s stolid, hefty Ibra Charles Black- 
wood—constantly pestered by persons 
who wanted to know what the Governor 
of North Carolina said to the Governor 
of South Carolinat—made a_ ringing 
declaration in favor of a sales tax. 
Flicking ashes indignantly from his 
foot-long cigaret-holder, Nevada’s Fred- 
erick Bennett Balzar brought up the kid- 
napping issue, demanded drastic national 
action by means of a national police. Cried 
this onetime sheriff: ‘“We as Governors 
have become too mellow and too prone 
to listen to the cry of the sob sisters. 
These kidnappers have become an abso- 
lute menace. I favor putting them away 
not for ten years or 50 years but forever.” 
Governor Park of Missouri proudly 
called attention to his State’s sentence of 


*Governor Pollard has three children, all mar- 
ried: John Garland Jr., Charles Phillips, Susie 
Virginia (Mrs. Herbert Lee Boatwright Jr.); 
two grandchildren, John Garland III, Herbert 
Lee Boatwright III. 

+Said he: “It’s a long time between drinks.” 
Not in California last week was the present Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, John Christoph Blucher 
Ehringhaus. He was in Manhattan dickering 
(successfully) with bankers for an extension of 
credit to his State. Governor Ehringhaus bragged 
that North Carolina had cut expenses 32 % since 
Jan. 1, balanced its budget. 





his 27-year-old son Francis had been kid- 
napped and nearly beaten to death two 
years ago by two soldiers now doing time 
in the Alcatraz Island military prison in 
San Francisco Bay. Setting aside its tra 
ditional rule against petitions the con- 
ference asked President Roosevelt to push 
his Federal drive against crime to the 
utmost. 


INDUSTRY 


“Sock on the Nose”’ 


“I’m here to button this thing up.” 
barked National Recovery Administrater 
Johnson one day last week as he hopped 
out of an Army plane at Detroit. Avail: 
ing him at General Motors Building was 
a deadlocked board of directors of th 
National Automobile Chamber of Com 
merce. Two hours later General Johnson 
marched out of the board rgom, his pocke! 
bulging with a trade code for the automo- 
bile industry which was expected to pu! 
60,000 additional men to work. “Thats 
what I came for and that’s what I got. 
said he. “My one regret is that Henry 
Ford hasn’t signed it.” t 

Administrator Johnson flew back to 
Cleveland, stopped there for some lam) 
chops and beer. Asked a_newshawk 
“What will happen to objectors who won! 
go along with this new code?” Wiping 
suds from his lips, General Johns 
snapped: “They'll get a sock right on the 
nose.” 

The automobile industry needed to be 
bullyragged into a code because its mem: 
bers had been tied up in knots for weeks 
on the labor question. As with Stee 
their traditional “open shop” policy W% 





*Seated: Montana’s Cooney (left), Rhode 
Island’s Green, Missouri’s Park, Wyoming's Mil- 
ler, South Carolina’s Blackwood, Connecticuts 
Cross. Standing: Ohio’s White (left), Indiana: 
McNutt, Idaho’s Ross, Virginia’s Pollard. 

+No member of the National Chamber * 
independent Mr. Ford. 
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threatened by the mandate for collective 
bargaining in the National Recovery Act. 
In Detroit General Johnson told them that 
they were free to bargain individually with 
their men but they could not legally re- 
fuse to bargain with any representatives 
their men chose to elect, even if their 
representatives happened to be A. F. of L. 
agents. Nor could they specifically close 
their plants to union workers. He assured 
them he was not out to organize either 
industry or labor but to give both sides 
a square deal. On this basis the motor 
manufacturers signed a code providing 
for a 35-hour week and a 4oc-to-43c per 
hour minimum wage depending on the size 
of the community. 

General Johnson’s ability to “sock” a 
balky industry “right on the nose” and 
get the kind of trade code he wants was 
demonstrated in Washington earlier in the 
week. For three days at NRA hearings, 
U. S. shipbuilders and their employes 
tussled and fought over a code. The em- 
ployers would take nothing less than a 
4o-hour week; the men stood out for 30 
hours. At stake was the Navy’s vast build- 
ing program for which first bids were 
opened last week. With no compromise 
in sight, General Johnson called in both 
sides, ordered them to agree on a 32- 
hour week and like it. Labor promptly 
accepted. The shipbuilders were not 
brought around until General Johnson 
had threatened to recommend that the 
entire Navy program be executed in 
government yards. Then was Presi- 
dent Rooseveit able to sign and promul- 
gate NRA’s second code in six weeks, pro- 
viding for a 32-hour week in shipyards 
doing government work, 36 hours in 
others, with a 35c-to-45c minimum wage 
scale. 

Most important trade code up for a 
NRA hearing last week was Steel’s. Its 
provision for company unions as a means 
of collective bargaining between com- 
panies and their workers threatened a 


major deadlock. NRA looked forward 
fearfully to a knock-down-&-drag-out 
fight. General Johnson had _ bluntly 


hinted to steelmen that they could not 
qualify the law by such labor clauses. 
When the hearing opened President 
Robert Patterson Lamont of the Iron & 
steel Institute (since leaving Washington 
as President Hoover’s Secretary of Com- 
merce) announced amid great applause 
that the industry had agreed to knock 
the company union provision out of its 
code. “But,” warned Mr. Lamont, “this 
does not imply any change of attitude. 
The industry still believes in its method 
o! employe representation and its mem- 
bers will do everything in their power to 
Preserve the satisfactory relationship now 
existing.” 

With the tension considerably eased by 
this unexpected surrender, Madam Secre- 
ary of Labor Perkins mounted the wit- 
hess stand to fire a volley of criticism into 
other provisions of Steel’s code. She had 
‘orearmed herself for this attack by going, 
iablack dress that would not show soot, 
right into the mills and blast furnaces at 

ittsburgh to talk with employes on work 
{ wages. Now before NRA she was an 





emphatic objector to Steel’s limited con- 
cessions to Labor. With all the prestige 
of the New Deal behind her, she pointed 
out that the proposed 40-hour week would 
not help to re-employ 150,000 jobless 
steel workers, that the proposed minimum 
wage (25c-to-goc an hour) would not help 
to restore 1929 purchasing power. She 
called for an end to the seven-day week, 
the use of labor spies, discrimination 
against Negroes and the hourly basis for 
wage calculation. Said she: “It is disap- 
pointing that the industry did not rise 
to the opportunity of ruling out all unduly 
long working hours. ... The country 
has given this industry some of the most 
able men and brains it has. The respon- 
sibility is now on it to use them for the 
common good of the nation.” 

Meanwhile throughout the land there 
was a great scraping of pens and scratch- 
ing of heads over President Roosevelt’s 
temporary blanket code. To 5,000,000 
employers postmen delivered 5,000,000 
blank copies of this man-to-man “partner- 
ship” code for upping wages, reducing 
working hours, increasing purchasing 
power faster than prices. Thousands of 
employers signed the agreement quickly, 
heedlessly, sprinted to the post office to 
collect their free allotment of “NRA 
Member—We Do Our Part” advertising 
material. To each employer was given one 
large Blue Eagle placard, two small ones, 
five large square stickers, ten small oval 
stickers. And thousands of employers 
anxiously pondered the code, wondering 
how they could pay their factory help 4o¢ 
per hour for a 35-hour week or their office 
help $12 or more per week for a 40-hour 
week and still stay in business. 

In his radio appeal fortnight ago Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked all those who were 
ready to sign up for his voluntary recov- 
ery program to communicate the fact to 
him at the White House. In the four days 
before he went off to finish his vacation at 
Hyde Park he and his Recovery Gener- 
alissimo, General Hugh S. Johnson, re- 
ceived about 20,000 responses. On that 
showing he pronounced his campaign al- 
ready a success. , 

Because first comers in the White House 
mail room got press headlines, many a big 
company hastened to assure the President 
of its co-operation. The first week's sign- 
up included: 

Wrigley Gum U. S. Rubber 

Marshall Field Goodyear 

E. R. Squibb Goodrich 

Coca-Cola General Tire 

American Bank Firestone 

Note New York Life 
Canada Dry Standard Brands 
Gillette Safety General Foods 

Razor Metropolitan Life 

Procter & Gamble Loew’s 

Certain-teed Warner Bros. 

Quaker Oats Columbia Pictures 

International Schlitz 

Harvester 

From his 32nd story office in the world’s 
tallest building Alfred Emanuel Smith 
dispatched one of his infrequent messages 
to President Roosevelt: “Empire State 
cheerfully signs code. Please send 
our banner.” 





LABOR 
In Fayette County 


Pennsylvania’s coal-mining . Fayette 
County heard the tramp of soldier feet last 
week for the first time since the great 
strike of 1922. Three hundred guardsmen 
were marched in under orders from Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot which amounted to 
martial law. Eight thousand striking coal 
miners looked on stolidly as a week of 
petty riots and bloodshed ended in peace, 
only to flare up again in a rash of nasty 
fights which spread the general disorder 
into adjoining counties, stopping work in 
at least 30 collieries. 

As with the striking hosiery workers in 
Reading, Philadelphia and Lansdale, the 
issue in Fayette County was Unionization 
under the National Recovery Act. Focus 
of trouble was the non-union H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., subsidiary of the non-union 
U.S. Steel Corp. Even before the Recov- 
ery Act was passed in June, Frick Coke 
started organizing a company union, told 
its workers to sign up, picked representa- 
tives for them to elect as officers. Simul- 
taneously United Mine Workers began a 
membership drive among Frick employes. 
Fortnight ago unionized miners held a 
protest parade at Maxwell. Deputy sher- 
iffs hired by Frick Coke tossed tear bombs 
provoked a clash. That started the strike 
which spread until last week 15,000 soft 
coal miners were out in Pennsylvania 
When United ‘Mine officials volunte>red 
to negotiate a strike settlement, U. S 
Steel flatly refused to dicker with them. 

Twenty Fayette mines closed down. 
Picket lines were formed. Deputy sheriffs 
shot down four strikers. Frick Coke was 
accused of importing gunmen from New 
York—a charge its president hotly denied 
Strikers sniped at mine guards, nearly 
killed one. All the makings for an ugly 
labor war were at hand. 

Sheriff of Fayette County is Harry 
Hackney who, to hold his job, must stand 
in well with the mine operators. When 
Fayette disorders reached the front page, 
Governor Pinchot proposed to Sheriff 
Hackney the same remedy he successfully 
used week before in the Lansdale hosiery 
strike: let the sheriff withdraw his deputies 
and turn their job over to the State police. 
Sheriff Hackney refused, whereupon Gov- 
ernor Pinchot marched his soldiers into the 
county. Said he: “The miners have the 
right to organize, to picket peacefully and 
to assemble in meetings. . . . The mine 
operators have a right to protection of 
their property. The National Guard will 
protect the rights of miners, mine opera- 
tors and citizens generally. It is impar- 
tial and will remain so.” 

The steel industry’s backdown on “‘com- 
pany unions” at NRA hearings in Wash- 
ington did not diminish U. S. Steel’s re- 
sistance to unionization in the coal fields. 
As a matter of “common sense” Governor 
Pinchot attempted to mediate the Fayette 
County trouble by summoning United 
Mine Workers and Frick Coke officials 
to a peace conference—a meeting which 
would put the non-union company into 
direct negotiation with its union foe. 








CRIME 
Big Warm Blanket 


A Jewish lawyer in New York, a no- 
torious criminal in Atlanta Penitentiary, 
a college professor in Reading, Pa., a fugi- 
tive from Federal justice, an alderman va- 
cationing in Europe and 1g other assorted 
Chicagoans all had common cause for 
worry last week. It was a big warm 
blanket indictment by a Cook County 
grand jury charging them one & all with 
being trade racketeers. Behind the indict- 
ment lay Chicago’s years of industrial 
bombings, murders and terrorism, and 





Acme 


LAWYER SAPIRO 
“It’s all very humiliating.” 


twelve weeks of secret investigation by the 
grand jury before whom appeared 588 
frightened witnesses. A strapping, six-foot 
Irishman elected State’s Attorney on an 
anti-racket platform and a_ hard-hitting 
little criminal lawyer named Raber were 
the spearheads of the attack. Ahead lay 
the city’s first real chance to get convic- 
tions and break a spell which holds a bil- 
lion dollars worth of business in thrall to 
crooked labor unions and their underworld 
“gorillas.” 

Chicago’s first major trade racket mur- 
der occurred on the warm afternoon of 
Aug. 3, 1926 when Morris Markowitz, one- 
time Russian pushcart peddler who be- 
came an independent teamster but refused 
to join a ruthless teamsters’ union, was 
shot down at 37th & Princeton Streets. 
Since then no less than 274 business 
rackets have been uncovered, varying from 
bootblacks, fish dealers and candy jobbers 
to garagemen, glaziers and electricians. 
Between 1923 and 1929, 269 indictments 
were returned, from which only 27 con- 
victions were obtained. In 1929 Re- 
publican John Swanson succeeded “Big 
Bill” Thompson’s Robert Crowe as State’s 
Attorney. He talked loudly about law & 
order but failed dismally to check indus- 
trial violence. Last November Democrat 
Thomas Courtney, a young two-fisted “re- 
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former,” beat State’s Attorney Swanson 
for his job by a thumping majority. The 
Cook County Democratic machine was not 
overjoyed at its own man’s victory; it 
feared he would “raise hell with the status 
quo.” That was precisely what he set out 
to do. 

True to his campaign pledge State’s 
Attorney Courtney went after the Chicago 
racket system—unscrupulous businessmen 
working hand-in-glove with unscrupulous 
labor leaders, aided by thugs to do the 
bombing, window smashing and shooting 
and backed by crooked politicians and 
shyster lawyers. He induced kinetic Ed- 
win J. Raber to serve as his special prose- 





International 


PROFESSOR SQUIRES 
“Tf I’m wrong, so is the President.” 


cutor. Able Lawyer Raber dug into old 
newspaper files, searched police records, 
tapped wires, persuaded timid witnesses 
to tell the grand jury all they knew. First 
fruits of these efforts were last week’s in- 
dictments against cleaners & dyers, laun- 
dry owners, their union cohorts and coun- 
selors. Prosecutor Raber did not bother 
with the little underworldlings but went 
straight to the top to nab presidents of 
trade associations and union “business 
agents” who give the orders for violence. 
The 24 defendants were charged with 
criminal conspiracy to stifle trade by col- 
lusive extortion and malicious mischief. 
Evidence against individuals was withheld 
for the trial in September. Headline names 
among those indicted were: 

Alphonse Capone, once Public Enemy 
No. 1, now serving an eleven-year sentence 
for Federal income tax evasion. He was 
supposed to have got a 2% cut on the 
gross business of cleaners & dyers and 
laundrymen in return for “protection.” 
Prosecutor Courtney planned to have him 
brought from Atlanta to Chicago under 
guard to stand trial. 

Murray Humphreys, a Capone lieuten- 
ant now in hiding from a Federal income 
tax indictment. 

Aaron Sapiro, who resigned in June as 
the $25,000-per-year attorney for Chi- 








cago’s Laundry Owners’ Association. Lay. 
yer Sapiro describes himself as a “¢o. 
operative organizer.” He has organized 
farmers, milk dealers, taxi drivers, motion 
picture exhibitors, was a good friend of 
James John (“Jimmy”) Walker. When 
Henry Ford’s Dearborn Independent x. 
tacked Jews in general and Organizer §). 
piro in particular on farmers’ marketing 
associations, Lawyer Sapiro in 1927 sued 
Mr. Ford for $1,000,000 libel, settled ou: 
of court for $75,000. Arrested in Men. 
hattan last week and held on $1,500 bail 
Defendant Sapiro prepared to fight extr. 
dition to Illinois. Said he: “It’s all very 
humiliating. . . . Everything was open, 
legal and aboveboard. . . . We arranged 
for price-fixing and we tied up with a labor 
union. I’m personally pro-labor. . . .” 


Oscar F, Nelson, handsome Republican 
alderman from Chicago’s 46th ward. He 
is vice president of the Chicago Feder- 
tion of Labor and his word is law in union 
circles. He is also attorney for the Law: 
dry & Dye House Drivers’ Union. 

Dr. Benjamin Mark Squires, graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin, a Doctor of 
Philosophy from Columbia, lecturer on 
economics and labor problems at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, conciliator for the 
U. S. Department of Labor. In 1931 he 
founded the Chicago Master Cleaners & 
Dyers Institute to clean up the industry, 
stabilize prices. His salary was to be $25- 
ooo per year. Helping him to run the show 
was Lawyer Morris Kaplan, also indicted 
last week. But violence and crime were 
not to be downed by a college professor. 
An independent cleaner & dyer named 
Rosenberg was shot and killed. Hurrying 
back from a Florida vacation Dr. Squires 
offered $5,000 to drive out racketeers. The 
money disappeared, the racketeers te- 
mained. A year ago Dr. Squires quit the 
Institute which promptly collapsed. He 
had a 16-cylinder Cadillac but not all o! 
his salary. His erstwhile friends called hin 
the “Warren G. Harding of the Cleaners 
& Dyers,” a theoretical economist who 
turned his back on practical, organized 
crime. In Reading, Pa. where the De 
partment of Labor had sent him to try t0 
settle a hosiery strike (Time, July 31) 
Dr. Squires was “astounded” to lear 0 
his indictment. Said he: “I attempted 0 
clean up the industry and when I found 
I couldn’t, I resigned. The _ indictmen! 
against me is a charge of conspiracy to It 
prices which I freely admit doing. Ii! 
am wrong in this, however, then sos tht 
President of the U. S.” 

Of Defendants Squires, Sapiro and Xe 
son, Prosecutor Raber declared: “The 
provided the setup for the conspirad 
They helped organize the groups respons 
ble for bombings, sluggings and strikes, t!* 
terrorism that put the price of cleanin! 
suit up to $1.75 while Al Capone took 4 
cut and the public paid the bill. 
When we’ve finished the shades will ha 
been pulled off racketeering in Chicat 
for all time.” 

By the end of the week only 6 of 
24 defendants had been rounded 0 

by the Sheriff and the State’s Attomey’ 
office. 
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Hoarders 

Last week law officers of Clarendon, Va. 
tdephoned Washington to find out whether 
the Attorney General wished to prosecute 
gme captured gold hoarders: they had 
arrested 15 gypsies, found them to have 
%o000 in gold. “No prosecution,” de- 
ded the Department of Justice, but the 
gypsies stayed in jail, charged with steal- 
ig $7,000 from a woman in Norfolk. 


4» 
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Society v. Kidnappers 

Spectators in a crowded courtroom in 
Kansas City stirred expectantly one day 
st week when a trim young woman clad 
ina grey dress and a white hat climbed 
nto the witness stand. She was Mary 
\cElroy, daughter of Kansas City’s City 
Manager. ‘Two months prior she had been 
bducted for $30,000 ransom (TIME, July 





























14), 

“Who told you to ‘shut up or I'll shoot 
through the bathroom door?’”’ cried the 
prosecutor. 

“Walter McGee,” she replied. 

“Who said, ‘We’re kidnappers. 
wing to take you away?’ ” 

‘Walter McGee.” 

“Who ordered you to hurry up and get 
iressed?” 

“Walter McGee.” 

“Who put the quilt over you?” 

“McGee, and he ordered me to make no 
sound.” 

“Who put the handcuffs on?” 

“Walter McGee.” 

‘What happened about three o'clock 
the day you were released?” 

The witness slumped in her chair, began 
tying. Between sobs she told how Walter 
McGee, before unshackling her, had de- 

inded that she strip so that the kid- 
uppers could make sure she had con- 

‘iled no evidence against them. 

‘What did you say to that?” 

‘Itold them I would rather die than do 
tut, that I never would do it.” 

Still sobbing, she explained that McGee 

(not forced her to it. He gave her a 

nch of flowers, she said, and set her 


We're 


















The prosecutor wheeled around, faced 
ie Jury and shouted: “The nation has 
«nin the grip of a deplorable wave of 
‘napping. As soon as the message is 
“it out from this room that a jury has 
wid a man shall hang for this kidnapping, 
ju will have taken a big step to stop that 
wave!” 

Quietly, soberly the jurors filed out to 
liberate. They included a watchman, a 
witthman, a dry goods store owner, two 
‘ocers, mechanics and salesmen, a farmer, 
sheet metal worker—an average U. S. 
lity with a national issue in their hands. 
‘tets was. the chance of being first to 
‘onde a kidnapper to death. From 
Nashington, Attorney General Cummings, 
Seathead of President Roosevelt’s anti- 
‘time drive, had sent his Special Assistant 
Joseph Berry Keenan to help speed up 
Missouri justice. Late into the night the 
Jurors reviewed the facts: how Walter Mc- 
“te, Oregon ex-convict, with an accom- 
me had taken the girl from her bath to a 
“ity cellar once used as a chicken roost, 
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had kept her chained to the wall for 29 
hours; how they had negotiated for a $60,- 
ooo ransom from her father and had 
finally collected $30,000; how Walter Mc- 
Gee, arrested in Amarillo, Tex., had con- 
fessed. 

Next day, while the trial of McGee’s 
brother for the same crime was beginning, 
they returned with their verdict. It was 
Death. 

Kidnapper McGee sat motionless. Said 
he: “I don’t see why anyone should be 
hanged for a thing like that.” 

Out of the courtroom strode Lawyer 
Keenan to telephone the verdict to his 
chief in Washington. Attorney General 
Cummings, elated, cried: “The penalty is 
an indication as to how the people feel. 
. . . If convictions may be obtained and 
heavy penalties inflicted a: sufficient num- 
ber of times, kidnapping can be stopped!” 


A few hours before, Attorney General 
Cummings had conferred with President 
Roosevelt on setting up a Federal crime- 
fighting police staff, similar to the “Na- 
tional Scotland Yard” advocated by Col. 
Louis McHenry Howe in the Satevepost 
last week. The Roosevelt-Cummings plan, 
as announced in the Press last week, 
called for 1) expansion of the Justice De- 
partment’s Bureau of Investigation into 
a Division, staffed with expert criminolo- 
gists and lawyers to co-operate with the 
states in tracking down kidnappers and 
racketeers: 2) The organization of a 
mobile detachment under Special Assistant 
Keenan to concentrate on kidnapping 
cases. 3) Legislation to stop the sale of 
firearms to gangsters and criminals. 4) 
Legislation asking the states to surrender 
their authority in cases of kidnapping, thus 
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Keystone 
Water McGer 


“I don’t see why anyone should be hanged 
for a thing like that.” 


leaving Federal agents free to ignore state 
lines. 5) The absorption of the Prohibi- 
tion Bureau by the new Division of In- 
vestigation. 

To direct the new division he selected 
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39-year-old John Edgar Hoover, chief of 
the present Bureau of Investigation. Ca- 
pable, efficient, he succeeded the late great 
William John Burns as director of the 
Bureau of Investigation in 1924. A firm 
believer in fingerprints, he expanded the 
U. S. identification and crime statistics 
systems, which now contain nearly 4,000,- 
ooo records of criminals and Federal civil 
service employes. His assistants must be 
college graduates and lawyers, must go 
through a special training course in crime 
detection. A shrewd and able criminolo- 
gist, Detective Hoover is gentlemanly, 
reticent, hard-working. 

States, too, were last week joining the 
anti-kidnap war. California passed a bill 
fixing the death penalty or life imprison- 
ment for kidnappers who harm their vic- 
tims.* In Albany, Governor Lehman 
urged New York’s Legislature to make 
kidnapping punishable by death unless the 
victim is returned before trial; to make it 
a felony to pay ransom or withhold in- 
formation about a kidnapping case. 

The anti-crime drive last week took on 
an international angle when police of- 
ficials from Europe and the U. S. created 
an International World Police. Gathered 
at Chicago’s Stevens Hotel, they agreed 
to set up clearing houses for criminal in- 
formation at Washington and at Vienna, 
Austria, and to co-operate in preventing 
international rackets. Also convened in 
Chicago was the World Association of De- 
tectives whose members agreed upon one 
thing: “Hang all convicted kidnappers!” 
@ In Milwaukee, Roger Touhy and three 
other members of Chicago’s “Terrible 
Touhy” gang, were charged with the kid- 
napping of William Hamm Jr., St. Paul 
brewer. Arrested at Elkhorn, Wis. fort- 
night ago, they were first thought to have 
engineered the snatching of John (‘Jake 
the Barber”) Factor, but Factor refused 
to identify them. 

@ Held captive for 23 days in an apart- 
ment bedroom, John J. (“Butch’’) O’Con- 
nell, nephew of the politically powerful 
Brothers Edward and Daniel O’Connell of 
Albany, N. Y., was released unhurt on a 
street corner in The Bronx after his 
uncles had paid $40,000 ransom. The kid- 
nappers, apparently unnerved by news of 
the death sentence of Walter McGee and 
by the nation-wide anti-crime movement, 
had speeded up negotiations at the 
eleventh hour, abandoning their demand 
for $75,000 when Daniel O’Connell in- 
sisted that $40,000 was all they would get 
Aware that the money was marked, the 
extortionists threatened to kill young 
O’Connell and “dump him on the door- 
step” unless they were given opportunity 
to exchange it at a New York bank. The 
uncles acquiesced. 

@ In Oklahoma City, rich Oilman Charles 
F. Urschel, whom gunmen snatched from 
a family card game cn his own front porch, 
turned up after nine days captivity. His 
family admittedly paid ransom, kept 
silence for eight hours to let the kidnap- 
pers get away. 


*Twelve states provide the death penalty for 
kidnappers: Alabama, Delaware, Florida, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Utah, Virginia and Wyoming. 
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WORLD CONFERENCE 


“Courage and Patience” 

Efficient League of Nations secretaries 
handed out the last armfuls of memoranda 
(making eight tons in all) at the World 
Monetary & Economic Conference in Lon- 
don last week. The statesmen of 66 na- 
tions, though they had accomplished noth- 
ing, seemed as cheerful as urchins about 
to be let out of school. With thermom- 
eters at g1° during the final Conference 
session, many delegates preferred to sip 
long drinks at the bar downstairs, leaving 
their places empty. Those who sat and 
sweltered whispered jokes among them- 
selves as leading Conference delegates 
read its swan songs. Depending on the 
swan, the song was either acrid, gloomy, 
polite or optimistic. Swans: 

Ivan Maisky, short and stocky Am- 
bassador in London of the Soviet Union, 
made the speech taunting the Capitalist 
World which his chief, Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Maxim Maximovich Litvinov, 
was too smart to let any Russian make 
until he personally had negotiated an im- 
posing series of non-aggression pacts in the 
lobbies of the Conference (Time, July 
17). Last week Comrade Litvinov was 
sipping the waters of a famed spa, when 
Comrade Maisky rose to shout: “The 
results of this Conference are something 
less than zero! ... The only lesson we 
have learned is that a profound organic 
disease is eating away at the very vitals 
of world capitalism. He who does not 
realize this, or who attempts to deny it, 
lives in a fool’s paradise. ... In six 
weeks the Conference has become so hope- 
lessly senile that its organizers are obliged 
to send their delegates home without 
having made decisions and without fixing 
a date for a new session.” 

Georges Bonnet, dapper French Fi- 
nance Minister, felicitated everyone on 
their “loyal efforts,’ contented himself 
with remarking that eventually nations off 
gold would thank France and the other 
gold standard countries for their efforts 
to maintain a fixed standard by which 
fluctuating monies can be measured. 

Guido Jung, the white-mustached Ital- 
ian Finance Minister who visited the 
White House before he went to the Con- 
ference, attacked President Roosevelt’s 
ideas of “managed currency” and a “com- 
modity dollar” last week with a fierce- 
ness which suggested that he was speaking 
on direct orders from J] Duce. 

“A managed currency is inconceivable 
as affording an international monetary 
standard,” cried Signor Jung. ‘As for 
monetary systems based on price indices 
and other elastic measures this is our opin- 
ion: no unit of measurement for the pro- 
ductive efforts of nations and for the co- 
ordination of the various productive 
activities within each nation can be based 
on such quicksands! 

“Again and again at this Conference 
delegates of countries which have experi- 
enced inflation of currency and devalua- 
tion have risen one after another to de- 
clare that such an experience had been so 


great a misfortune it was inconceivable 
their respective governments could again 
deliberately impose it on their people. 

“Fortunately,” concluded Signor Jung, 
“there now seems to be a trend toward 
world recovery through the action of nat- 
ural forces.” 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, ramrod-backed, 
high-collared Governor of the Reichsbank, 
rose for Germany (which went through 
the world’s worst inflation) to snap, with 
obvious reference to the U. S., “Some 
countries have deliberately abandoned 
stable currency, trying to influence eco- 
nomic conditions by monetary experi- 
ments. However deeply we regret this, 
we cannot deny a sovereign state the right 
to do what it likes.” 

Neville Chamberlain, the stooped, 
hawk-nosed and usually dour Chancellor 





International 
Litvinov & MAIsky 
They pointed at Capitalism’s sore vitals. 


of the British Exchequer, eased tension by 
declaring with a smile, “Let us not blame 
anybody. Let us say that circumstances 
beyond our control wrecked things.” Mr. 
Chamberlain then warned that Great Bri- 
tain, until last year a so-called “free trade” 
country, is still in the stage of “construct- 
ing tariff walls,” ready to take swift repri- 
sal against states which raise theirs higher 
against British goods. 

President Roosevelt, 3.665 mi. from 
London, spoke to the Conference through 
U.S. Secretary of State Cordell Hull who 
read an optimistic White House cablegram 
of thanks to James Ramsay MacDonald 
as President of the Conference. 

“T want you to know,” read Mr. Hull 
for Mr. Roosevelt, while Mr. MacDonald 
beamed, “of my sincere admiration and 
respect for your courage and your pa- 
tience. Results are not always meas- 
ured in terms of formal agreements. 2 
We in the United States understand the 
problems of other nations better today 
than before the Conference met. . . . We 
trust that other nations will, in the same 


spirit of good-will, view our American 
policies which are aimed to overcome a 
unprecedented economic situation at 
home. 

“That is why I do not regard the Eco. 
nomic Conference as a failure. . . . You 
can count on our continued efforts toward 
world rehabilitation because we are cop- 
vinced that a continuation of the work 
of the World Economic Conference wil 
result in practical good in many fields of 
joint endeavor.” 

This cablegram Chief U. S. Delegate 
Hull backed with a final plea to the Con- 
ference for lower tariffs—despite reporis 
in London papers that the U. S. Adminis. 
tration would shortly raise several sched- 
ules. As chairman of the Conference 
Monetary Commission — which deat: 
locked on stabilization and wrecked thi 
Conference (Time, June 26 et seq.)— 
Vice-Chief U. S. Delegate James M. Cox 
praised the Conference’s 500 experts, re- 
marking that “1oo of them have been 
working together at various conferences 
for ten years.” In his final speech Mr. 
Cox, unable to praise his Monetary Com- 
mission, praised the Bank for Internm- 
tional Settlements at Basle, Switzerland 
as a world force for sound banking which 
he said, had helped the Conference. “We 
can easily foresee,” he cried without er 
plaining what he meant, “an entirely new 
order created by the Bank of Interm- 
tional Settlements. . . . Of course it can 
have no arbitrary powers. . . . Its serv- 
ices are simply available if desired.”* 

As chairman of the other great Confer- 
ence working body, the Economic Con- 
mission, dry Premier Hendrikus Colin 
of the Netherlands tersely remarked, “We 
have no need to congratulate ourselves.” 

James Ramsay MacDonald, though « 
President he tried to summon up all opti- 
mism, actually closed the Conference on 
the same sour note he was obliged t 
strike in his opening speech: internation 
debts (T1ime, June 19). 

“During the War and after it a greal 
many nations have been meeting their 
obligations by borrowing,” said Presiden! 
MacDonald. ‘Unless creditor countries 
are prepared to accept goods and services 
in payment of debts, they cannot be paid 
Efforts made to disregard this elementary 
principle have produced the fall in prices 
which is ruinous to debtors and creditor 
alike.” 

Though admitting that “no definite dati 
can be set for resumption of the Cor 
ference,” President MacDonald adjouret 
it with these brave words. “I bid you 
adieu in the firm conviction that, befor 
many months have passed, I shall have the 
pleasure of welcoming you again” 

Up stood Mr. Cox to move a vote 0! 
thanks to King George V (not present 





*Observers at the Conference eyed with in- 
terest stocky, rufous, sly-smiling President Leon 
Fraser of the B. I. S. Would he pop a plan lot 
world finance before the Conference broke wp: 
“Only like a hat trick at the last moment, if at 
all,” was his evasive answer. And he popped m 
plan. 

¢Which the U. S. is still unwilling to do. 
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who opened the Conference and to Presi- 
dent MacDonald. Nimble M. Bonnet 
seconded the motion. It passed by a “ris- 
ing vote” as all the delegates rose to leave 
at 4:40 p.m. By 6:30 p. m. Secretary Hull 
and the U. S. Delegation staff were at 
Waterloo Station aboard a train which 
took them to Southampton where they 
sailed on the S. S. President Harding. 

Rumors of a rift between Free-Trader 
Hull and President Roosevelt because of 
the latter’s nationalistic policies were in- 
dustriously spiked by White House secre- 
taries. “The Chief,” they said, cabled last 
week to Mr. and Mrs. Hull a “cordial 
invitation” to visit him at Hyde Park (see 
p. II). 

Aboard the President Harding, Secre- 
tary Hull said he will present oral and 
written reports to President Roosevelt, 
urging efforts to reduce trade barriers 
first by concluding bilateral pacts with 
other nations and then by enlarging these 
into plurilateral pacts. Mr. Hull hinted 
that Latin American, Scandinavian and 
Oriental delegates had responded favor- 
ably to pact overtures in London. As to 
Continental Europe he was mum. 

Clearly such pacts can lead either to 
plurilateral reduction of trade barriers, as 
Mr. Hull hopes, or to antagonistic group- 
ings of nations into trade blocs. In Mexico 
City last week thousands of workers 
gathered to cheer General Plutarco Elias 
Calles, Mexico’s political boss, when he re- 
turned from a vacation in Lower California 
to warn: “One thing is clear! After the 
fiasco of the London Conference—one of 
humanity’s greatest failures—the nations 
we forming blocs for an economic war 
which must be more disastrous than armed 
conflict.” 


Hailing President Roosevelt, at the 
mention of whose name the Mexican 
crowd roared cheers, General Calles 


pledged Mexico to economic co-operation 
with the other countries of North, Central 
and South America. “America is great as 
acenter of civilization!” he cried. “She 
tas inexhaustible natural resources, seas 
ull of wealth, raw materials capable of 
uatisfying necessities of modern life and 
minerals and metals in greater quantities 
till. The Americas have territoriai re- 
serves for taking care of our increasing 
population for many centuries to come. 
lf there must be economic war, let na- 
tions beyond the seas take heed. The 
American nations will be ready.” 


Costs. As host to the World Monetary 
& Economic Conference, the League of 
Nations, after elaborate accounting, will 
bill its member states. Last week League 
accountants agreed that “this was cer- 
tainly the most expensive conference ever 
held. The British Government has al- 
ttady paid $100.000 to compensate the 
League “for the additional cost of holding 
he Conference in London rather than at 
Geneva,” spent $38.000 to convert Lon- 
don’s new Geological Museum to the Con- 
lerence’s use (Time, June 19). The Guild 
Hall banquet to the Conference cost $10,- 
co and His Majesty’s Government 
‘timated last week that $250,000 had 
been spent on official hospitality. With 


every Great Power spending more than 
$200,000 on its delegation, correspondents 
estimated the total conference cost last 
week at more than $5,000,000. Despite 
record London heat this summer the 2,000 
delegates, experts and secretaries drank 
far less at the Conference’s Long Bar than 
the optimistic concessionaires had ex- 
pected. Chief Bartender “Jock” mourn- 
fully reported last week that they drank 
only 12,000 lager beers, only 3,000 gin 
fizzes, those being the most popular re- 
freshers. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Empire Money 


In London three statesmen have been 
wrestling with dollars. pounds and francs 
as the mythical Trojan priest Laocoon 
and his two sons once wrestled with snakes 





London News Chronicle 


Lonpon’s Laocoon & Sons 


Son Chamberlain charmed his snake. 


which crushed them for the crime of defy- 
ing Apollo. Recently the London News 
Chronicle, which favors cartoons of clas- 
sic inspiration, printed a Laocoon group 
(see cut) in which the currency serpents 
coil around British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Neville Chamberlain, James M. 
Cox, U. S. Delegate and Chairman of the 
World Conference Monetary Committee, 
and French Finance Minister Georges 
Bonnet. Last week, a few hours after the 
Conference adjourned (see p. 16), Chan- 
cellor Chamberlain was able to issue a 
joint declaration by the Mother Country 
and all dominions except the Irish Free 
State which proved his prowess as a fiscal 
snake charmer. 

Throughout the Conference, dominion 
delegates eager for a little “inflationary 
Roosevelt prosperity” in their own lands 
have been pressing Chancellor Chamber- 
lain to hitch Empire currencies in multiple 
harness with the dollar (Time, July 24). 
Quietly Mr. Chamberlain took offices 
across the way from the World Conference, 
placed himself at the disposal of dominion 
delegates and proceeded to argue them 
down. The final session lasted go minutes, 


ended in an Empire Declaration pledging 
the Mother Country, Australia, Canada, 
India, New Zealand and South Africa to 
strive for: 

1) A further rise in Empire whole- 
sale prices to be stimulated by Empire 
Government policies of “low rates of in- 
terest and an abundance of short-term 
money ... within the limits of sound 
finance” and with inflation “depreciated.” 

2) “Stability of exchange rates between 
the countries of the Empire in the interest 
of trade.” 

3) “The lowering or the removal of 
[trade] barriers between countries of the 
Empire.” 

4) “Restoration of a satisfactory inter- 
national gold standard.” 

As a loophole. in case the Empire coun- 
tries should eventually desire to embark 
on Rooseveltian finance, Chancellor Cham- 
berlain, who continued to keep sterling 
steady against the French franc and other 
European gold standard currencies last 
week, inserted in the declaration that “the 
United Kingdom Government has no com- 
mitments to other countries regarding the 
future management of sterling and retains 
complete freedom of action in this re- 
spect.” 

As a stanch example to other Domin- 
ions, the Government of Canada followed 
up the Empire Declaration last week by 
turning for a loan to London instead of 
New York, for the first time in 20 years. 
She borrowed £15,000.000 (63,054.000 
Canadian dollars or 67,800,000 U. S. dol- 
lars at current exchange) at 4%. will use 
the money partly to finance Canadian pub- 
lic works, partly for redemption of other 
Canadian bond issues. 


-— 





Parliament’s Week 

The Commons— 

@ Dropped all regular business to cry 
“Shame! Shame! The liberty of a British 
subject has been violated!” when Home 
Secretary Sir John Gilmour tried clumsily 
to defend three Scotland Yard detectives 
who had mistakenly seized a small and 
wholly innocent subject of George V just 
outside Victoria Station. 

“He thought the detectives were bandits 
and clung to an iron railing!” roared 
Brigadier General Edward Spears M. P., 
defending British Subject G. D. Fitz- 
patrick, a youthful officer in the Royal 
Air Force. “The detectives twisted his 
arm, pulled his tie into a tight knot around 
his neck and dragged him off.” 

“As soon as he discovered they were 
really detectives,” cried Labor Leader 
George Lansbury, “he went quietly!” 

Icily the Home Secretary retorted, “If 
Mr. Fitzpatrick will call at Scotland Yard. 
I am _ sure the Commissioner, Lord 
Trenchard, will depute an official to see 
him.” 

Amid fresh cries of “Shame!” irate M. 
P.’s exacted a promise that there be no 
“deputing.”” Thus, few days later Lord 
Trenchard, who happens also to be Air 
Marshal commanding the R. A. F., had 
the painful experience of apologizing per- 
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sonally to one of his youngest officers. 
@ Craned their necks to peer at Professor 
Albert Einstein who walked into the dis- 
tinguished strangers’ gallery wearing a 
white linen suit while his friend, Com- 
mander Oliver Locker-Lampson M. P., 
flayed Hitlerite persecution of Jews, 
offered a bill to extend to Jewish refugees 
greater facilities for obtaining British 
citizenship. 

“Today Professor Einstein is without 
a home!” cried Commander Locker- 
Lampson. “When he is asked to put his 
address in visitors’ books in England he 
has to write ‘ohne’ (without). The Huns 
have stolen his savings, plundered his 
place of residence and even taken his be- 
loved violin.* How proud this country 
must be to have offered him shelter at Ox- 
fone: es 


Impressed, the House voted Com- 
mander Locker-Lampson’s bill through 


first reading. The Commander rivals Sir 
Oswald Mosley as an organizer of British 
Fascists, heads a blue-shirted league of 
“Sentinels of Empire’ whose motto is 
Fear God! Fear Naught! (Tre, July 6, 
1931). By coming out squarely against 
brown-shirted anti-Semitism, Blue-Shirt 
Locker-Lampson placed his movement in 
line to receive contributions from wealthy 
British Jews. In Bertin next day he was 
called a “knight of opportunism” by 
Chancellor Hitler’s personal newsorgan 
Der Vélkischer Beobachter which head- 
lined EINSTEINIAN JEW SHOW IN 
HOUSE OF COMMONS! 


@ Cheered an official announcement that 
the No. 2 Hitlerite, paunchy Captain 
Hermann Wilhelm Goring, German Air 
Minister and Prussian Premier, had ap- 
plied to His Majesty’s Government for 
permission to purchase “police airplanes” 
in England (contrary to Germany’s treaty 
obligations) and had been sharply re- 
buffed. 

@ Adjourned to Nov. 7 with the tra- 
ditional cry of “Who Goes Home?” after 
refusing to debate seriously the most im- 
portant issue raised last week in the 
house: Japan’s cutthroat competition by 
means of her depreciated yen with British 
textile manufacturers in the Far East 
market. 

Eager to adjourn, the House virtually 
ignored two soldierly British textile cham- 
pions. “The yellow peril is now upon us 
in a far more insidious form than war!” 
cried Lieut.-Commander Frederick W. 
Astbury. “Unless the Government can 
take immediate action every calico print- 
ing plant in Lancashire will be closed 
within five years!” 

A few cheers greeted Major Cyril F. 
Entwistle when he shouted, “It is neces- 
sary for us and other countries to tell 
Japan quite clearly that she must conform 
to western standards of living or her goods 
must be prohibited from entering other 
countries!” 


Since it would take at least the British 
Navy to enforce such a policy, the House 
of Commons dodged the issue by adjourn- 
ing with a relatively clear conscience. 





*Also his sailboat. 


Big Bed 

In the arrowhead of land between the 
rivers Test and Itchen six miles up the 
inlet called Southampton Water, the Port 
of Southampton points a great trap of 
docks, like a lobster’s claw, toward the 
sea. With that claw in the past two dec- 
ades Southampton has snapped up most 
of Britain’s passenger ocean traffic, ended 
a rgth Century slump. For three cen- 
turies Southampton’s too shallow basin, 
where King Canute may have spoken to 
the tide and whence the Pilgrims’ May- 
flower sailed, had lain nearly empty. 
Humiliated as a “decayed town,” South- 
ampton was further humiliated by becom- 
ing a bathing spa. 

In Queen Victoria’s time Southampton 
began to put out its claw in earnest. 
Dredges deepened the harbor. In 1892 
the then London & South Western Rail- 
way took over the docks, so that by 1914 
Southampton was No. 1 port of embarka- 
tion for Britain’s armies. Last week 
Southamptonites, now eager for the title 
of world’s No. 1 port, felt they were get- 
ting somewhere when King George came 
to open what Britain claims to be the 
world’s biggest dry dock (1,200 ft. long by 
135 ft. wide at the entrance). 

Last week’s was the first official royal 
visit to Southampton since Queen Victoria 
sailed in, nearly 50 years ago. On that 
occasion Victoria praised the plush carpet 
run out for her and the city fathers made 
the grievous social blunder of sending it 
to her as a souvenir. Last week a more 
tolerant sovereign was aboard the black 
steam yacht Victoria & Albert that slipped 
between green flats and gravel scarps up 
Southampton Water. It steamed past the 
claw, past the great moored ocean liners 
packed for the day with sightseers, past 
the Empress of Britain loaded with school- 
children, past massed choirs singing “Rule 
Britannia.” It sailed toward a great spur 
of dock enclosing a bay and 4oo acres of 
reclaimed land. Here, on the spearhead 
of Southampton’s $65,000.000 port im- 
provement project was a dry dock, built 
for $6.250,000, fit to bed down a 100,000- 
ton liner such as does not now exist. 
Through its gate, liners will float into a 
huge masonry bed. A sliding caisson will 
drop behind them. Four 54-in. centrifugal 
pumps will take out water until the ship 
sits on the concrete bottom, propped up- 
right so that its hull may be scraped.* 
Flanking the dry dock are a mile and a 
half of new quays. Nearby a monument 
marks the spot whence the Mayflower set 
out. 

The King’s yacht steamed last week 
through the open gate, breaking a red, 
white and blue ribbon, but the caisson 
did not drop behind it. The King in his 
Admiral-of-the-Fleet uniform led Queen 
Mary and the Duke & Duchess of York 
down the gangway to a royal box on the 
quay. He made a speech calling the dry 
dock a good thing. Chairman Gerald W. 





*Southampton already has the world’s largest 
floating dry dock, a hollow steel bed 860 ft. long. 
Water is pumped into its hollow walls until it 
sinks. The ship floats over it. Then the water 


is pumped out and the steel bed rises with the 
ship. 


E. Loder of the Southern Railway, which 


built the dock, made a speech agreeing | 


that the dry dock was a good thing. Th 
Lord Bishop of Winchester invoked , 


blessing. Somebody handed Queen Man 
a silver chalice in which were mixed 
several kinds of Empire wines. Sh 


spilled the mixed wines over the side 
watched them spread oilily among floxt- 
ing cables of flowers. Southamptonites 
cheered themselves hysterical. The roy! 
family climbed briskly back into the J'ic. 
toria & Albert, steamed down Southamp- 
ton Water toward Cowes. 

Notably absent and unmentioned a 
last week’s ceremony was the heroine for 
whom Southampton’s mighty new bed was 
made, the Cunard Line’s unfinished 73. 
ooo-ton liner “No. 534.” It lay last week 
in its Clydebank, Scotland yards, w- 
finished for lack of a Government subsidy 
Designed to make 30 knots, cross thi 
Atlantic in four days flat to beat th 
North German Lloyd’s Bremen & Europa, 
“No. 534” last rang with hammers tw 
years ago. But at a luncheon after th 
ceremony last week Cunard’s plov- 
chinned Board Chairman Sir Percy Bates 
uprose to say that No. 534 “had survived 
all sorts of criticism. The theory and de- 
sign of the ship are correct. The ship is 
the right size; therefore her new dock is 
right.” 


Four days later France’s President Al- 
bert Francois Lebrun zipped out of Pari 
in a special Bugatti Automotrice boat- 


train made by Bugatti Automobile Co. lf 


three hours and 15 minutes he was it 
Cherbourg, 230 mi. away. This remark- 
able time advertised the fact that Cher 
bourg has already speeded up its bout: 
train service to Paris from 6} to 4} hr 
will further speed it with Automotrices 
President Lebrun’s job last week was t 
open a new $8,000,000 deep water por 
and maritime station for France. Cher 
bourg has no natural port, yet some go 
liners a year touch therg, most of then 
unloading onto tenders. The town his 
protected them with an_ outside break- 
water 2} mi. long, but slowly lost traff 
to the great port of Havre up the coas 
In 1926 the Cherbourg Chamber of Com 
merce, fat with embarkation and debarki- 
tion fees paid by U. S. tourists, began '' 
carve out a real harbor with an insid 
breakwater and two deep-water piers. ! 
raised a huge $2,500,000 Gothic passenset 
terminal topped by a tower bearing thé 
arms of the City of New York. Prime mov! 
was Cherbourg Chamber of Commerc 
President Camille Quoniam, who has lon 
worked to popularize the works of U.° 
Philosopher Ralph Waldo Emerson ™ 
France. Last week Cherbourg’s new 100: 
stead covered 3,500 acres of 42 to 46! 
water. It was already fit to dock mo 
transatlantic liners. ‘The North Germs 
Lloyd’s Europa & Bremen, the Whit 
Star Line’s Majestic, the Cunard Line’ 
Aquitania & Berengaria will continue " 
use tenders until the flanking moles 4 
finished early next year. 

For this local push to France’s rat 
for transatlantic traffic, President Lebm 
was grateful. Last week, stately as Rint 
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hich f George at Southampton, he led his ret- 
eine | inue through Cherbourg’s terminal with 


Th its American bar and soda water fountain, 
da along the massive pier. He _ peered 
fary | amiably at the ribbons of breakwaters. 
ixed Then he reviewed a naval demonstration, 


She ate a meal, zipped back to Paris. 
side 


loat- ITALY 


nites 

‘oy | Grand pa 

Vic Youth is Fascismo’s stock in trade. The 

‘my F oarty anthem, “Giovinezza” is all about 

Youth, youth, springtime of beauty!” 

os Just how old is Benito Mussolini? 

1 was “I am too busy to grow old!” he has 

-,. | said.) When his daughter Edda, Countess 

week | Ciano di Cortellazzo, recently returned 

“yy | ftom Shanghai where her husband was 

sidy | italian Minister, photographs of her baby 

the } son Fabbrizio were barred from Italian 

the | aewspapers which were further forbidden 

ropa, | °° mention // Duce as a grandfather. 

tw One day last week the Dictator joined 

x the f Count & Countess Ciano at the Adriatic 

plow. } 8a resort of Riccione. On the beach 

Bates | Bambino Fabbrizio patted with his pink 

vived | (alms Grandpa Mussolini’s sun-tanned 

d dee f pate. Later they drove to // Duce’s estate 

hip is } Near Predappio where he was born, for a 

yck is f celebration in which only neighboring 
vilagers took part. A few old friends 
brought simple presents. Italian editors 

it Al: | knew better than to mention what Benito 

Paris § Mussolini would like to conceal, that this 

boat: | Was his soth birthday. 

‘o. Inf} On Rome’s next birthday (April 21 

yas inf When she will be 2,687) the old lady will 

mark- § teceive from the Fascist Party a birthday 

Cher present consisting of a bronze statue of 

boat f Benito Mussolini 180 ft. tall.* 

pS hr 

tre HUNGARY 

e “Complete Agreement” 

eT- 
— Hands on hips, chin thrust forward, 


then General Julius Gémbés, the heel-clicking 
| Boer 

a hes Premier of Hungary, faced correspondents 
in his country’s Legation at Rome last 


ak- 

— week, bright-eyed with satisfaction at ne- 
coast. @ “lations which he had just concluded 
Con- with Premier Mussolini. 

barki- § The two statesmen exchanged the draft 
gan to § (Xt of an Austro-Hungarian-Italian trade 
inside | “Caty which may prove of utmost impor- 
rs, It f ‘nce. It is no secret that J] Duce opposes 
senge! \dolf Hitler’s efforts to draw Austria into 
ng the § Mon with Germany—which would mean 
mover § ‘'t Italy would face on her northern 
ymerce § “ONtler not puny Austria but the potent 
rs lors § “CTMan Reich. According to the draft 


US § (et exchanged in Rome last week Italy 
son inf Steady to agree to increase her purchases 
y roa’: § /om Austria and Hungary and, over a 
46 ft yetiod of years, to buy from them more 


- mos pan they sell to her. Reticent about the 
sermar § 2d pro quo, which will presumably in- 
Whit volve the entrance of Austria and Hun- 
Line: *‘Y into an Eastern European bloc with 
nue tt tly and the Little Entente, General 
Jes ae} “Mbds exclaimed: “My conversations 

vith Premier Mussolini have shown the 
5 Tat ‘omplete agreement of our views on all 


Lebrun, P 
s Kins Statue of Liberty is 151 ft. from base 


‘0 torch, 111 ft. from heel to top of head 








questions, political and economic. I am 
very pleased.” 

To scrutinize from Vienna's standpoint 
the trade agreement which General 
Gombéoés brought home from Rome, Aus- 
tria’s alert, diminutive Chancellor Engel- 





International 


HuNGARY’sS PREMIER GOMBOS 


He and Mussolini got on. 


bert Dollfuss sent his Minister of Com- 
merce, Herr Friedrich Stockinger, hurry- 
ing to Budapest. 


GERMANY 
“Blindfolded” 


Stockholders of the Hamburg-American 
Line filed into their annual meeting at 
Hamburg last week as though into a 
morgue. Adolf Hitler has reduced Nazi 
interference with German industry to a 
minimum, placing at his Cabinet’s right 
hand an Economic Council of industrial 
tycoons (Time, July 24). But shipping 
is another matter. Last week slender, 
stern old Dr. Max von Schinckel, board 
chairman of Hamburg-American since 
1910, rose to announce the resignation of 
himself and the entire board. 

Revealing that a reorganization of the 
company was being forced by the Nazi 
State, Dr. von Schinckel bitterly re- 
marked: “I as chairman have not even 
been able to find out what this reorganiza- 
tion aims at. Doubtless it has been 
planned with the best intentions but I can- 
not share responsibility blindfolded.” 

Going further, Dr. von Schinckel hurled 
a thinly veiled reproof at Nazi policies. 
“Dissatisfaction in the outside world 
toward Germany and the boycott move- 
ment are making themselves strongly felt,” 
said he. “This has severely hurt the 
Hamburg-American Line’s business and is 
continuing to hurt it and German ship- 
ping generally. ... My colleagues and 
I are resigning with regret. It is not our 
way to be leaving the company when 
things are going badly but developments 
have left us no choice.” 

Spruce and confident, Chancellor Hit- 





ler’s “Maritime Adviser,’ Herr Emil 
Helfferich, cried: “I propose that this 
stockholders’ meeting voice its ardent loy- 
alty to our leader, Adolf Hitler, and to 
the spirit of National Socialism.” This was 
done and Nazi Helfferich, whose chief 
reputation is that of a successful trader 
and plantationist in the East Indies, 
marched out of the meeting as the duly 
elected board chairman of Hamburg- 
American. 

Next day in Bremen, at the annual 
meeting of the North German Lloyd, ex- 
actly the same drama was played in al- 
most the same words. Stockholders ac- 
cepted the resignation of Lloyd’s grizzled 
chief, famed Philipp Heineken, and elected 
Nazi Helfferich to serve also as their board 
chairman. No plans whatever for the re- 
organization of Germany’s two greatest 
shipping lines were announced. Last spring 
Chancellor Hitler gave correspondents to 
understand that he viewed with disfavor 
their close working agreement, thought 
they ought to compete more vigorously. 
Last week Double Chairman Helfferich, in 
whose person Hamburg-American and 
N. G. L. seemed definitely united, went 
blithely off for a country holiday, left offi- 
cials of the two lines to carry on with 
only this vague injunction: 

“One man in Germany has shown that 
it is possible to weld conflicting forces for 


a common goal. The spirit of Adolf 
Hitler is the best Nazi spirit! We will 
devote ourselves to fulfilling it. From 


now on our slogan is not ‘Hamburg,’ not 
‘Bremen’ but ‘GERMANY'!” 


JAPAN 
“Our Kingly Way” 

A Japanese habit is to keep the death 
of a national figure secret for hours or 
even days, the idea being that his suc- 
cessor can be quietly appointed by the 
Sublime Emperor in the interval, without 
too much influential squabbling or erup- 
tions of popular unrest. One day last week 
studious Emperor Hirohito and shy Em- 
press Nagako dispatched to mud-walled 
Changchun, the sleazy capital of their 
puppet state Manchukuo, a great cere- 
monial basket of fruit, traditional Japa- 
nese gift to the dying. 

Changchun was sure that Manchukuo’s 
real ruler, not the puppet Henry Pu Yi 
“Last of the Manchus”’ but Field Marshal 
Nobuyoshi Muto, was already dead. Prob- 
ably he was. Certainly he died “of 
jaundice with complications” (according 
to the Japanese War Office) before the 
imperial fruit arrived. In double-quick 
time Emperor Hirohito created the dead 
marshal posthumously a baron and named 
as his successor another member of the 
super-militaristic Satsuma faction which 
dominates the Japanese Army, grizzled old 
General Takashi Hishikari of the Supreme 
War Council. 

Though he was only five feet tall, Japa- 
nese have long called Marshal Muto their 
“Silent Giant,” thus paying homage to his 
clam-like taciturnity and titanic will. In 
Changchun he ruled, as General Hishikari 
will rule, with the titles of Commander-in- 
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Chief of the Japanese Army in Manchukuo 
and Tokumei Zenken Taishi (“The Em- 
peror’s Private Ambassador”). 

“Our kingly way,” said Marshal Muto 
when he set up his Changchun Govern- 
ment last year, “is to guide the policy of 
Manchukuo in a spirit identical with the 
glorious regime of benevolence and justice 
peculiar to our imperial destiny to control 
the moral and spiritual advance of the 
world.” 

Firmly pursuing this destiny, Marshal 
Muto sat in Changchun, subsisting on his 
Spartan diet of rice, rice, rice, while his 
sub-commanders conquered the Chinese 
province of Jehol, added it to Manchukuo 
(Time, March 13). Like Marshal Muto 
his successor General Hishikari is con- 
sidered not a military genius but a safe 
& sane commander able to guide the 
exuberance of junior officers and to build 
up Manchukuo as a state. 

Only outside Japan was the late 
Marshal’s promotion to be virtual viceroy 
of Manchukuo something of a scandal. As 
Director of Military Education he was 
held by many Japanese at least partially 
responsible for the assassination of 
Premier Ki Inukai by petty naval officers 
and cadets (see col. 2). Since this assas- 
sination was considered “patriotic,” Gen- 
eral Muto, though he resigned as Director 
of Military Education was soon promoted 
to the Supreme War Council, later sent to 
rule Manchukuo and created marshal. 
Reverently last week Japanese read what 





International 
“GENERAL Happy SPARROW” 
“Shall I have to be a hawk, an eagle?” 


they were told was the last poem com- 
posed by Marshal Muto: 

Though advanced in age am TI, 

My true spirit yields no ground 

In loyalty and in death-de fiance 

To the blossoms of a young cherry tree. 

Distinctly not a poet, General Hishikari 
is robust, horsey, tall for a Japanese (about 
5 ft. 9 in.) and has a blunt sense of hu- 
mor. “When I was appointed Commander 
of the Taiwan [Formosa] Army in 1928,” 
said he last week, “I answered the tele- 


grams of congratulation by saying that I 
was as glad as a happy sparrow. People 
began to call me ‘General Happy Sparrow,’ 
but can a sparrow fulfill the duties of my 
new mission? Shall I have to be a hawk, 
an eagle in Manchukuo?” 
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Chaplin & Assassins 


On his triumphal tour of Japan last year 
Cinemactor Charles Spencer Chaplin 
asked, ‘May I see the room in which 
Premier Inukai was assassinated?” 

Blandly his host the new Premier, Ad- 
miral Viscount Makoto Saito, led the way 
to that chamber in his official residence 
where naval petty officers did Premier 
Inukai to death because they thought him 
“too pacifist” (Time, May 23). Cinemac- 
tor Chaplin was shown the very spot on 
the floor from which bloodstained tatami 
(matting) had to be removed (see cut). 
He had previously lunched with young Ken 
Inukai, son of the murdered Premier. “As 
you know, Mr. Chaplin,” said Son Inukai, 
“it was my late father’s wish to receive 
you while Premier.” 

The incident passed and the Chaplin 
triumph continued with thousands of 
Japanese cinemaddicts shrilling a wel- 
come at every station. Only last week, 
when the assassins of Premier Inukai were 
put on trial, did Cinemactor Chaplin learn 
with amazement that he too had been 
marked for Death. 

Perfectly composed, the troop of assas- 
sins sat in court, each with his head com- 
pletely covered by a basketwork hood, as 
is the Japanese rule when capital crime 
is involved. Alert and proud of his pa- 
triotism, Sub-Lieutenant Seishi Koga rose 
to testify: “We thought that a war with 
America was needed to rehabilitate the 
Japanese national spirit. We planned to 
blow up Premier Inukai and Mr. Chaplin 
together. It was only when some of us 
were arrested and we had to hurry our 
preparations to kill Premier Inukai that 
we gave up our plan to kill the American 
too.” 

Actually Cinemactor Chaplin is a sub- 
ject of British George V. Throughout the 
trial last week all the accused petty offi- 
cers showed themselves ignorant of world 
affairs, fanatically intent on just one thing: 
the resurgence of Japan which they de- 
scribed as “Great Asianism. . . . Every- 
where the Asiatic races are oppressed by 
the whites. . . . It is Japan’s mission to 
form a great Asiatic confederation and lib- 
erate Asia!” 

According to all the accused, they had 
thought that “pacifist” Premier Inukai’s 
jingoist War Minister, Lieut.-General 
Sadao Araki, would succeed him as Pre- 
mier instead of remaining War Minister, 
which he still is. 

“My determination to reform Japan 
remains unchanged!” cried Prisoner Eitan 
Goto passionately. “I am prepared to die 
seven times, but I will bomb seven times, 
if necessary, until the country is purified. 
I regret I caused trouble for the Emperor 
and disturbed public opinion, but I am 
prepared to die. I ask to be punished 
according to law.” 


CHILE 
Lice & Urchins 


Even Chile’s courageous Presiden: 
Arturo Alessandri, “The Lion of Tar. 
paca,” worried about body lice last week 
bathed with unusual frequency and 
spurred Santiago health officials in their 





Keystone 
CHARLES CHAPLIN & Hosts 
He saw a spot he might have been on. 
(See col. 2) 





zealous efforts to stamp out a typhus epi- 
demic. 

Since lice are well known to transmit 
typhus, Santiago went in for city-wide de- 
lousing. Theatres were disinfected ever 
night. So were dance halls, until Santiag 
authorities reflected that slow, intimate 
Chilean tangoes would be just right for 
spreading typhus. Abruptly all dance halls 
billiard parlors and swimming pools in the 
capital were closed. ; 

Fortunately the Chilean epidemic 
typhus of a type milder than the type tha! 
sometimes scourges Europe. Over 10 
Santiagoans had died last week, but hun- 
dreds were recovering when Valparaiso 
chief port of Chile, clamored for protec 
tion. President Alessandri’s typhus fight: 
ers established delousing stations on 4! 
roads leading out of the capital under: 
presidential decree declaring a state 0! 
siege. At these barriers simple pedestriats 
and their clothing were thoroughly dis 
fected, not without loud protests. Wed! 
thier Santiagoans passed through on ct 
tificates issued by their doctors. 

Santiago’s bootblacks and newsboys 
gave the most trouble. A decree ordert’ 
them deloused every eight days, forbac 
them to black shoes or sell papers withou 
a delousing certificate. Santiago police 
ruefully compelled to enforce this dectet 
found the urchins extremely intractable 
spent the week chasing them across state!) 
public squares, collaring them Mm side 
streets and alleys. 

Only as the week closed were govet 
ment offices and the Presidential Pali 
belatedly deloused. 
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Lee & Co. 


IVY LEE 
announces the formation of the firm 


ot 
IVY LEE and T. J. ROSS 
15 Broad Street, New York 





To Big Business and the Press last week 
went chastely printed cards with the above 
announcement. The cards did not state 
what business Messrs. Lee & Ross were 
engaged in, but it is unlikely that anyone 
had to ask. Every big businessman, every 
news editor and a good portion of the 
public have long been thoroughly aware of 
Ivy Ledbetter Lee as the highest priced 
pressagent in the land, the suave repre- 
sentative (at one time or another) of 
Schwab, Chrysler, the Armours, Harvard 
University, Princeton, Thompson-Starrett 
Co., Portland Cement, the Guggenheims, 
the Red Cross, the Republic of Poland, 
New York’s Interborough subway, the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, the 
Waldorf-Astoria and—longest and most 
notably—the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the Rockefellers. 

Not so well known as Ivy Lee is able 
Thomas Joseph Ross, Jr., 39. Fourteen 
years ago he quit the New York Sum, on 
which he had been a steady-going “wheel- 
horse” reporter of the Frank Ward O’Mal- 
ley period, to work for Publicist Lee. Not 
only did he rise to No. 1 man on the Lee 
staff, devoting most of his time to Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and Chrysler, but he be- 
came a private relations counsel between 
his temperamental chief and the rest of 
the staff. When Mr. Lee would abruptly 
summon his staff to meet him in his up- 
town suite in the old Waldorf, demand to 
know why a certain letter had not been 
sent out as directed, then brokenly an- 
nounce: “I’m through. I simply can’t go 
on. You fellows divide up the accounts!” 
—it was Tommy Ross who quietly herded 
the office force back to work. 

One day last fortnight appeared reason- 
able evidence that Ivy Lee, 56 and a mil- 
lionaire, really considered retiring. A 
chosen few of the staff were called into 
their boss’s elaborate, book-filled office. 
While Mr. Lee looked on benignly, Chief- 
of-Staff Ross announced that henceforth 
he was a senior partner. Moreover, the 
test of them were appointed’ junior part- 
ners: Burnham Carter, who joined the firm 
ten years ago and lately returned from a 
leave of absence in which he was secretary 
to Ambassador Guggenheim in Havana; 
Harcourt Parrish, oldtime AP and Louis- 
Ville Courier-Journal man whom Ivy Lee 
rented out to Banker Melvin Alvah 
Traylor for the latter’s effort to get the 
Democratic nomination last year; Joseph 
Ripley, onetime editor of the tradepaper 
American Press in which he wrote a flatter- 
ing interview with Mr. Lee in 1926; James 
Wideman Lee II, 26, elder son, who has 
been working for his father since gradua- 
tion from Princeton four years ago 
(absent last week in Europe); and Ivy 
Ledbetter Lee Jr., 24, graduated from 
Princeton last year. 

‘ hysician v. Poison. A writer in the 
New York Herald Tribune once called Ivy 


Lee “A Physician to Corporate Bodies” — 
a title he liked so much that he reprinted 
the article as a pamphlet. Other writers, 
hostile to capitalism and _ pressagentry, 
have called him “Corporation Dog Rob- 
ber,” “Little Brother of the Rich,” “Min- 
nesinger to Millionaires,’ and even 
“Poison Ivy.” Ivy Lee would state his 
own occupation as “adviser in public re- 
lations.” Whatever the title, the note- 
worthy facts are that Ivy Lee first sold 
the “public relations” idea to Big Busi- 
ness, and made an unequalled personal 
success of it. 


Like all good publicity men, Ivy Lee 
was once a newshawk. Son of a Methodist 
minister in Georgia, he came out of Prince- 
ton in 1898, broke in as a cub on Hearst’s 
New York Journal, went to the Times and 
the World. A friendly lawyer hired him 
to publicize a local political campaign. 








Keystone 
Ivy LEE 


The “physician” became... 


Next year he got a press job with the 
Democratic National Committee. There 
he met potent men. Also he saw that 
Business, which was currently quivering 
from the muckrake scars inflicted by 
Lincoln Steffens, Ida Tarbell, Upton Sin- 
clair et al., was badly in need of having 
its public relations patched. To Ivy Lee 
it was simple. Let the big corporations 


“take the public into their confidence.” 


Let them tell their story “candidly and 
fully” and the newspapers would print it. 

The idea was startling to businessmen 
who felt they had reason to mistrust the 
Press; but Pennsylvania Railroad took a 
chance. The Lee scheme worked so well 
that when in 1914 the Rockefellers got 
into trouble with their Colorado Fuel & 
Iron strike, John D. Rockefeller Jr. took 
Arthur Brisbane’s advice: he borrowed 
Pennsylvania’s Ivy Lee. Since young Ivy 
Lee was new to a new game, his success 
was not signal. He made the grave error 
of accepting and circulating as true all 
facts & figures given him by the mine 
operators. Later he was revealed by a 
U. S. commission as having drafted a 


21 





strike memorandum for the Governor of 
Colorado to send, as his own, to President 
Wilsen. However his testimony before the 
Commission headed by the late great Sen- 
ator Walsh was front-page news and the 
best advertisement he could have wished. 
He never lacked clients thereafter. 

It is Ivy Lee’s boast that he never asked 
an editor to print anything or to suppress 
anything (except once, when he asked that 
news of a huge donation to an endowment 
fund be withheld until other donations 
rolled in). News bulletins go out not 
under his name, but those of his clients. 
Sometimes he summons reporters to his 
office, gives them copies of a bulletin, 
elaborately invites further questions, 
rarely tells more than is in the written 
“handout.” Some newshawks curse him 
for allegedly spoiling a Hearst scoop on 
Abby Rockefeller’s engagement. When 
the Hearst man asked him to confirm it, 
Mr. Lee immediately gave it to all papers. 

Ivy Lee has potent competitors— 
Thomas Roerty Shipp in Washington; 











Frank Ehrenford 
& T. J. Ross 


oo 6 @ firm. 


Carl Byoir, and, most artful of all, Ed- 
ward L. Bernays. It was bustling “Eddie” 
Bernays who got the Edison Mazda lamp 
put on a special postage stamp for the 
soth anniversary of the electric light. 
Also he conceived the soap-sculpture fad 
for Procter & Gamble; and promoted “big 
breakfast” propaganda to boost bacon for 
Beech-Nut Packing ‘Co. But no competi- 
tor can approach Ivy Lee in wealth and 
social stature. His friends are Rocke- 
fellers, Mackays, Guggenheims, John Wil- 
liam Davis, the late Senator Dwight 
Morrow. His daughter Alice was pre- 
sented at Court. He lives magnificently 
in swank East 66th Street. 

He reads voraciously, talks learnedly on 
any and all subjects, draws much of his 
information from clippings, books and 
magazines which his employes are ex- 
pected to mark for him every day. His 
usual clients regard him as all-wise, even 
when he persuades them to take courses 
against their will. For instance, he ad- 
vised George Washington Hill to make a 
full report to American Tobacco stock- 
holders on the company’s bonus system. 
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RELIGION 


Car-Blessing Day 


July 25 is the feast of St. Christopher, 
patron of travelers, whose popularity 
steadily increases among U. S. Catholics. 
To dozens of churches motor cars, taxi- 
cabs and trucks proceeded last week for 
sprinkling and blessing. Into the churches 
passed drivers to invoke burly St. Chris- 
topher’s help with prayer: “OQ God, who 
didst provide for the children of Israel to 
pass dry of foot through the midst of the 
waters, and didst open for the three Magi 
a road to Thee by means of a Star, grant 
unto us, we beseech Thee, a journey 
prosperous and free from harm; that ac- 
companied by Thy Holy Angel, we may 
arrive safely at our present destination 
and come at last to the port of eternal 
salvation, through Christ Our Lord, 
Amen.” 

Many petitioners belong to the Con- 
fraternity of St. Christopher, have a 
medal inscribed: “Gaze upon St. Chris- 
topher, then go your way reassured.” The 
medal carries an image of St. Christopher 
crossing a turbulent river with the Christ 
Child on his shoulder. In the background, 
as on a river bank, is an old-fashioned 
touring car with a long wheelbase, rakish 
fenders. Motorists tack the medal on the 
dashboards of their cars or above the 
windshield. Others carry the medal as a 
pocket piece. 

One of the most noteworthy of last 
week’s celebrations occurred at Baldwin, 
L. I., where St. Christopher’s Church and 
shrine waylay picnicking New Yorkers 
and make it convenient for them to at- 
tend to their spiritual duties. For blocks 
around vehicles, including a fire engine, 
nosed in for blessing. But traffic jams 
developed so the priests blessed every half- 
hour. After the last mass suppliants fol- 
lowed the pastor, Rev. John Joseph Ma- 
hon, and another priest outdoors for the 
blessing of a special new shrine for motor- 
ists. The shrine is a chromium-plated 
Cadillac radiator frame set in a rock 
garden. A chromium-plated cross sur- 
mounts the radiator-cap and a St. Christo- 
pher medal supplants the Cadillac in- 
signia. A bulletin board replaces the 
radiator grid. 

Father Mahon hopes soon to get a large 
statue of St. Christopher carrying the 
Christ Child. He will mount the image 
back of the radiator which, commented he 
last week, looks rather empty stuck up as 
it is. 
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Disorderly Heaven 


Yellow lights glowed from all four floors 
of an abandoned cigar factory in Newark, 
N. J. one night last week. A sickle moon 
hung in the sky. From the upper windows 
came susurrous sounds, growing louder 
and louder, a whisper repeated a hundred- 
fold, until finally the whole neighborhood 
rang and rang with the cries: “Jsn’t it 
wonderful! Peace! Peace! Peace! Ain’t 
it wonderful! O-O-o-oh! Peace! Peace!” 

The Fourth Precinct desk sergeant’s 
telephone tinkled. Those Negroes over on 
School Street, someone said. were at it 
again. It had been going on three months. 
Everyone else who lived around there was 


sick of it. A John Doe warrant was filled 
out and soon School Street was clanging 
with police patrols from six precincts. The 
police entered and found the old factory 
clean enough. There was a refectory with 
more than a dozen long tables and a 
kitchen whose iceboxes burst with pork 
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Mayor J. DIVINE 


His pork chop paradise was overthrown. 


chops, chickens, choice cuts of beef. There 
was a large nursery whére some picka- 
ninnies slept, incredibly, for upstairs 300 
dusky adults were shouting their evangeli- 
cal fervor. They were in Heaven, a real 
Heaven of free food and no work prom- 
ised and produced by Major J. Divine, a 
black, benign, inexplicable little cultist. 

“Father” Divine was not present. He 
and his big old yellow wife, “Mother” Di- 
vine, were said to be in Richmond, Va. In 
charge was John F. Selkridge, Father Di- 
vine’s Bishop. The Newark police 
promptly declared the Divine Heaven a 
disorderly house, although the resident 
blackamoors of the cult slept in segregated 
dormitories and there was no question of 
moral turpitude. All the cultists were 
turned out. Black Bishop Selkridge and 
four others were taken to the station 
house, held in bond. 


For ten years Father Divine held lavish 
“tables” (free feasts) at Sayville, a Long 
Island summer resort. He fed all comers 
as much as they wanted and as often. He 
had three big houses to shelter his follow- 
ing, some of them whites. No one knew 
precisely where the $30,000 yearly over- 
head came from except Father Divine, 
who explained that it came from Divine 
Providence. But many a Manhattan cook 
had sent him small contributions, and 
from Negroes for whom he found work a 
tithe was forthcoming. He was run out 
of Sayville last year, fined $500 and sen- 
tenced to a year in jail for maintaining 
a nuisance (TrmeE, June 6, 1932). 

Puzzled over the difficulty of maintain- 
ing even a pork chop Heaven on earth, 
Bishop Selkridge and his four followers 
rocked quietly back and forth in the New- 
ark jail last week, still muttering their 
chant; “Peace... .- 3 eabe|. ..iswt -at 
wonderful! Peace. .". .” 





Bohemians 


Unique among U. S. clubs is San 
Francisco’s talented and hilarious Bohe- 
mian, unique its famed camp 80 mi. north 
of San Francisco, a 30,000-acre grove of 
virgin redwoods on the banks of the Rus. 
sian River. Founded 50 years ago by 
western artists and art-patrons, it has 
about 1,500 members throughout the 
world, meets every week. The Bohemian 
is the only club in the world to e.- 
change with New York’s Lambs, includes 
such famed artists as Ignace Jan Paderev- 
ski, Fritz Kreisler, Lawrence  Tibbett, 
Artist members pay no dues, contribute 
their artistic efforts instead. Last fort- 
night the Bohemians began their annual 
midsummer encampment and _ festival, 
called the “Jinks,” at their redwood camp, 
Bohemian Grove. 


Unlike its regular musicales, the 
“Jinks” are held in secret and the guest 
list is limited. The festival is a series 
of musical entertainments, beginning with 
the ceremonious “Burial of Dull Care,” 
ending with the “High Jinks” a musical 
play composed, staged, sung by members. 
Though the “High Jinks” are the climax 
of the festival, many members con- 
sider the “Burial of Dull Care” the most 
impressively beautiful ceremony. While 
the moon splashes’ ghostly — shadows 
through the grove, a funeral procession 
moves under redwood branches huge as 
an oaktree’s bole, carrying along the effigy 
of “Dull Care,” playing slow music. Hid- 
den voices chant from the shadowy hill- 
sides. The procession halts before the 
sacrificial “Altar of the Owl,” solemnly 
buries the effigy as the music dies away. 

Last week-end Bohemian Grove cele- 
brated its “High Jinks.” The 32nd annual 
play, The Legend of Hani, based on an In- 
dian myth, was written by Playwright 
Julius Cravens, set to music by Henry 
Hadley, onetime conductor of the Man- 
hattan Symphony Orchestra. it relates 
the efforts of the first man, Hani, after 
creation of the world by the Sun-Father 
and Moon-Mother, to subdue the other 
creatures of earth and find Tala, his pre- 
destined mate. 


Under the redwoods 1,200 Bohemians 
(including Herbert Clark Hoover) & 
guests sat on rough-hewn logs for the firs 
& last production of The Legend of Hav 
in one of the Grove’s two open all 
theatres. While Composer Hadley ¢ot- 
ducted the orchestra through his ow 
score, Bohemians heard Baritone John 
Charles Thomas of the Metropolitan 
Opera sing the title réle. 


Origin of the Grove plays goes back 
one Joseph D. Redding, San Francis 
attorney who died last year. He propose’ 
and wrote the first play, The Man of th 
Forest. In 1911 his Natoma was set ' 
music by Victor Herbert, produced ™ 
Philadelphia with Mary Garden and John 
McCormack. The best western (oir 
posers have contributed scores for the 
Grove plays and Bohemians aver thi 
much beautiful music is thereby lost ' 
the world. as the plays are seldom sit" 
public performance. 
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Fake Army 

During the Napoleonic Wars the Brit- 
ish captured a French senior officer named 
Charles Sandré, sent him to Dartmoor 
Prison. While his comrades marched and 
countermarched across Europe, he could 
see them all in his mind’s eye, every rank, 
every regiment, from drummer boy to 
Bonaparte. To refresh his memory there 
were 47,000 other French prisoners in 
Britain. He began to make a complete set 
of 16-in. toy models of what he saw. The 











wig Mond had given it Charles Sandré’s 
toy army. Sir Robert is a trustee of the 
Royal Ontario Museum, a brother of the 
late British nickel tycoon, Alfred Moritz 
Mond, first Baron Melchett. While the 
Museum was waiting for the army to ar- 
rive, its director, Dr. Charles Trick Cur- 
relly, called the colorful collection “ef- 
fective anti-war propaganda. .. . Just as 
in arms and armor the diabolical nature of 
the whole thing is revealed, so we will 
show the public how Napoleon’s gay uni- 
forms and the romance he drew around 
war brought entire battalions to their 
slaughter. .’ (In 1930 German Nazi 
collectors of toy soldiers called toy sol- 














Illustrated London News 


SOLDIERS BY SANDRE 
(DRUMMER Boy) (SApPER OF GRENADIERS) (NAPOLEON) (IMPERIAL GUARD) 
Sir Robert Mond got no thanks from Toronto’s museum. 


cloth for their uniforms he cut from the 
backs of fellow-prisoners. From his guards 
he bought tin for the tiny swords which 
could be drawn from the scabbards, for 
the bayonets which could be fixed, fur and 
hair for the headgear which could be re- 
moved, leather for the boots and belts. 
Every gaiter, buckle, knapsack was exact. 
Even the tiny buttons were embossed with 
the French eagle. He trimmed the mus- 
laches according to each regiment’s cus- 
(om, gave fair hair to the northern troops, 
black to the southerners. The beardless 
(rummer boy wore wooden shoes, striped 
trousers, hat like a modern U. S. Army 
fatigue cap. The sapper of grenadiers of 
the Imperial Guard wore a big black fur 
busby, a forked beard, white gaiters, a 
pure white cassock under a black white- 
cuffed jacket, crossed white bandoliers. He 
(artied his sapper’s axe. The typical Na- 
poleonic uniform included high stiff head- 
sear, tight white trousers or very baggy 
wes, crossed bandoliers. Charles Sandré 
made one of each to the number of 900, 
including every rank in every regiment in 
Napoleon’s armies. 

By some miracle this amazing collection 
‘uvived in nearly perfect condition, the 
nly collection of its kind in the world. 
Last year its owner, granddaughter of one 
ot Napoleon’s secretaries, sold it to an un- 
known buyer. 

Fortnight ago Toronto’s Royal Ontario 
“useum announced that Sir Robert Lud- 


diers “the best of all means for fostering 
thought of preparedness and counteract- 
ing the weak-kneed pacifism so prevalent 
in Germany these days.”’) 

Last week a box came to the Museum 
from Sir Robert. Shaking with joy, Di- 
rector Curreliy pried the lid off, clawed 
out excelsior packing, unwrapped a sur- 
prisingly small package on top., It con- 
tained one quite ordinary and worthless 
lead soldier. The box held an entire regi- 
ment of ordinary lead soldiers.* Mysti- 
fied and vexed, Director Currelly popped 
the regiment back in its box, returned it to 
Sir Robert without thanks. Observers de- 
duced the mystery’s solution: the Royal 
Ontario Museum had swallowed whole a 
British newspaper story that the army Sir 
Robert was sending was the Charles San- 
dré army. 

*Last spring the International Society of Col- 
lectors of Lead Soldiers held an exhibition of 
more than 10,000 models in Paris. An allied 
organization is the German League of Culture 
by Means of Toy Soldiers, including the entire 
adult male population of certain villages. Two 
neighboring villages meet in battle, one produc- 
ing the Russian and Austrian armies at the Battle 
of Leipzig, the other Napoleon’s armies. Best- 
known private collectors: Spain’s onetime King 
Alfonso who has one of Europe's best toy ar- 


mies, British Film Director Maurice Elvey 
(specialty: pre-Christian armies), rich Mrs. 
John Nicholas Brown of Providence, R. I. Most 


of Mrs. Brown’s soldiers are German and French 
manufactured. Britain, whose King George is 
a fan, specializes in knights. The U. S. pro- 
duces comparatively few toy soldiers. 


CINEMA 


Tugboat Annie 
(See front cover) 

Cinemas in which Marie Dressler plays 
the lead have one quality in common— 
the heroine is a raffish, vigorous old 
woman whose generous heart thumps 
under sleazy clothes that do not fit her. 
Tugboat Annie (MGM) is not merely a 
typical Marie Dressler picture; it crowns 
all her previous works because its heroine 
is even more raftish, kindly, troubled, 
brave and energetic than the heroines of 
Min and Bill, Emma, Politics or Pros- 
perity. She is Annie Brennan, whose three 
excitements are her mischievously drunken 
husband Terry (Wallace Beery), her 
handsome, respectable son Alec (Robert 
Young) and her dilapidated tugboat, the 
Narcissus. 

Life on the Narcissus is complicated 
principally by Terry’s appetite for whis- 
key. He cuts off pieces of the hawser and 
pawns them for liquor so that when Annie 
sets out to tow a schooner into port she 
is humiliated by finding that she has no 
rope. Young Alec, disgusted by his fa- 
ther’s dipsomania, goes to work for a 
steamship company, manages to satisfy 
his mother’s ambition by becoming cap- 
tain of the company’s sleekest passenger 
ship, the Glacier Queen. The day Alec 
completes his first voyage, Terry gets 
drunk on hair-tonic. Annie locks him 
up in the cabin while she goes to a re- 
ception for her son, meets his fiancée Pat 
(Maureen O’Sullivan), daughter of his 
boss. 

The next three reels of Tugboat Annie 
show a few more of the things Annie has 
to put up with. At a reception on board 
the Glacier Queen, Annie snatches so many 
glasses of punch away from her husband 
that she gets tipsy herself. Alec persuades 
his employer to give Terry a job. Terry 
gets drunk, makes embarrassing remarks 
about Alec’s fondness for the employer's 
daughter. Finally one day when Annie is 
ashore trying to borrow money for new 
boilers, Terry takes the Narcissus for a 
spin in the harbor, rams a ferry boat 
while turning around to pick up a floating 
case of whiskey. The Narcissus has to be 
sold to pay the damages. Annie—by this 
time estranged from her son because she 
will not desert her inconvenient husband 
—is hired to stay on as captain. 

Having presented the principal figures 
as slapstick personages, the picture finally 
tries to deal with them more solemnly. 
One stormy night when Annie is towing 
a load of garbage out to sea, she comes 
on the Glacier Queen, her shaft broken, 
foundering near a reef. This time Terry 
behaves like a hero. He crawls into the 
fire box of the Narcissus to repair the 
boiler so that the tug can pull the Glacier 
Queen out of danger. The film ends with 
Terry recovering from his burns and wear- 
ing a medal. The steamship company has 
bought back the Narcissus for Annie and 
she is reconciled with her son. 





Tugboat Annie is likely to become fi- 
nancially one of the most successful pic- 
tures of the year not because of its plot. 
which was rewritten by Zelda Sears and 
Eve Greene from Norman Reilly Raine’s 
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Satevepost stories, nor because of Mervyn 
LeRoy’s competent direction. It is en- 
tirely because of the presence in its cast 
of an old lady whose preposterous career 
makes the happy ending in Tugboat Annie 
seem comparatively realistic and whose 
flamboyant character makes the people 
she impersonates seem pallid reflections 
of herself. Seven years ago Marie Dress- 
ler was an impoverished “bit part” 
actress, nervously consulting astrologers 
as to the advisability of opening a Paris 
hotel in the hope that friends who remem- 
bered when she was a famed _ stage 
comedienne might patronize it enough to 
keep her comfortable. Now, at 63, she is 
indisputably the most valuable performer 
in Hollywood. Last year 12,000 exhibitors 
in Motion Picture Herald’s nation-wide 
poll agreed that her name was worth 
more at the box office than that of 
Greta Garbo, Janet Gaynor, Jean Har- 
low or Mickey Mouse. Her last four pic- 
tures have earned an average of $800,000 
each—far more than any other star’s. She 
gets a salary of $4,000 a week because she 
is too good-natured to demand more. In 
1931 she won the Cinema Academy’s prize 
for the best acting of the year in Min 
& Bill. Last year she nearly won it again, 
for Emma. 

Born in Canada (like Mary Pickford 
and Norma Shearer), Lelia Koerber 
(Marie Dressler) grew up in Cobourg, 
Ontario where her father was a music 
teacher. At five she performed as Cupid 
in a church pageant, made her audience 
laugh by falling off a pedestal. At 14, 
under her stage name (borrowed from an 
aunt) she joined an itinerant stock opera 
troupe, finally got a chance to understudy 
Katisha in The Mikado for $8 a week. 
Eight years later, playing in the same 
theatre, she was getting $800 a week. 
After six more years, she played there 
again, for $1,600. By this time, Marie 
Dressler had had time to get married— 
to a handsome ticket seller named Hop- 
per, from whom she was later separated 
—and to become a celebrated come- 
dienne. She had played with Lillian Rus- 
sell in Giroflé Girofla, with Joe Weber in 
Higgledy-Piggeldy, with Sam Bernard in 
a burlesque of Romeo & Juliet, distin- 
guished herself as Flo Honeydew in The 
Lady Slavey. After an unsuccessful en- 
gagement in London, she discovered a 
one-cylinder farce called Tillie’s Night- 
mare, played it in Manhattan for two 
years and on the road for three. It was 
in this that she sang “Heaven Will Pro- 
tect the Working Girl.” 

Marie Dressler’s career as a theatrical 
celebrity falls into two divisions. By 1925 
she had acquired the financial problems 
which customarily overtake actors who 
are too fond of their friends to save their 
money. When she made up her mind to 
start a hotel in Paris, her closest friend, 
a Manhattan astrologer named Nella 
Webb, persuaded her to wait, predicted 
that she would enjoy “seven fat years” 
beginning Jan. 17, 1927. On Jan. 17, 
Director Allan Dwan telephoned Marie 
Dressler, offered her a réle in a picture 
he was about to make in Florida. Re- 
luctantly—because she suspected that the 
producers who remembered her would 
think she was superannuated — Marie 
Dressler took the job. When her friend 


Frances Marion—then No. 1 scenarist for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, who as a cub re- 
porter had met Marie Dressler 15 years 
before—heard of the picture she _per- 
suaded Producer Irving Thalberg to bring 
Marie Dressler to Hollywood. There the 
role of old Marthy in Anna Christie— 
which she got because Director Clarence 
Brown remembered that Lon Chaney had 
called her the most brilliant character 
actress in the U. S.—made Marie Dressler 
a celebrity for the second time. 

Captious cinema critics have suggested 
that Marie Dressler’s most dependable 
talent is flexibility of her facial muscles 
and that if the Academy awards her any- 
thing for her performance in Tugboat 
Annie, it should be no medal but a mug. 





Younc, Jory & OSBORNE 


The French Government is not particular. 
(See col. 3) 


In this respect, her critics are only par- 
tially correct. What makes Marie Dress- 
ler’s performances invariably exciting is 
the fact that even when they are care- 
less impersonations they are brilliant rec- 
ords of her own robust and friendly per- 
sonality. In farce, like most of Tugboat 
Annie, she is more likely to depend on 
antiquated tricks than when she is expand- 
ing a small part so expertly as to “steal” 
a picture—as she did in Anna Christie and 
as she may well do again in Dinner at 
Eight or The Late Christopher Bean, her 
next two pictures. 

Enjoying the second installment of her 
own success story (she wrote the first 
installment in a’sentimental autobiography 
called The Life Story of an Ugly Duck- 
ling), Marie Dressler lives at Hollywood 
in a handsome house which she bought 
from the late Razorman King Camp Gil- 
lette. Because her mother once advised her 
to read newspapers regularly, she does so 
every morning in bed while having tea. 
She has three massages, two facial treat- 
ments every week. Her two colored serv- 
ants, Mamie and Jerry Cox, have been 
with her for 19 years. Mamie handles her 
expenses, banks her checks, selects many 
of the innumerable hats on which Marie 
Dressler likes to rearrange the decora- 
tions. Since having an operation for 
tumor last winter, Marie Dressler works 
less than she used to. do—from ten to 
three every day. She likes to dine in bed, 
seldom shows herself at Hollywood fes- 


tivities, gives few interviews, spends her 
weekends with socialite friends at Sant 
Barbara. 

Twenty five years ago, she was, invited 
to more socialite parties than any other 
actress in Manhattan. This was becaug 
of a friendship between herself and Mr 
Stuyvesant Fish which sprang up one day 
when, throwing vegetables from the stage 
in her vaudeville impersonation of the 
Cherry Sisters, Marie Dressler hit Mr 
Fish with an onion. Marie Dressler maip. 
tains a correspondence with Gener 
Pershing, often receives a call from the 
Prince of Wales when she is in London 
The legend that she has known every 
U. S. President since Harrison is an ex. 
geration. 

When Marie Dressler writes for publi 
cation, her words are often more senti- 
mental than spontaneous. The flavor of 
a character which is attractive because it 
has remained warm, vulgar, direct, some- 
what unsophisticated but far from unwis 
is conveyed better in the extemporaneous 
Dressler aphorisms that Hollywood espe- 
cially admires. “I ought to have had: 
dozen kids and made their clothes and done 
their washing. . . . I always felt sorry for 
beautiful women. . . . Keep working al- 
ways. It brings luck. . . . A lady may 
stand on her head in a perfectly decent 
self-respecting way... .” Said Marie 
Dressler when Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
offered to make her a star after her per- 
formance in Anna Christie: “They make 
you a star and then you starve. All I want 
is a small part to come in and upset the 
ee 
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The Devil’s in Love (Fox). If th 
French Government were as_particulit 
about such matters as Mussolini—who 
suggested to Paramount that A Farewel 
to Arms avoid showing the Italia 
Army in a_ rout—Hollywood woul 
be compelled to take a different attitud 
toward the Foreign Legion. In the cinem: 
this organization is shown to be a con- 
promise between a sanatorium and a Will 
West show. Its members when they at 
not busy forgetting unpleasant pasts ar 
busy forgetting their duties as soldier 
while they murder one another and mis 
behave with ladies. The Devil’s in Lo: 
is a typical Foreign Legion pictur 
about a medical officer (Victor Jory) whi 
unjustly convicted of poisoning bi 
major, escapes to a seaside town. After 
having a liaison with a handsome cabate! 
hostess (Vivienne Osborne), he meet 
and falls in love with the _ fiance 
(Loretta Young) of his friend Cap 
tain Jean Fabien (David Manners 
Bullets and fever, as is usually the cs 
in French North Africa, presently impr0 
the situation. A sick orderly confesses! 
killing the major, whom no one likt 
anyway. Fabien gets a bullet and a spler: 
did funeral, at which his fiancée and th 
surgeon are outstanding mourners. 

All this is quite as spurious as it soun® 
but, hobbling atmospherically along W! 
that artfully erratic pace which Direct 
William Dieterle uses to give his adve™ 
ture stories glamour, it makes acceptabi 
entertainment. Typical shot: Victor Jor 
—an able, sharp-faced young actor Wh! 
has become a featured player after bs 
first five pictures—gloomily apologia" 
to Loretta Young for kissing her. 
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iw fl RE, stamped in loose earth, is the eloquent story 
of SAFETY in a tire. Of course those blocks of rub- 


ber along the edge of the tread are useful, and it is 
good to have them there. But it is the big, husky, keen- 
edged blocks in the CENTER of the tread that grip 
and hold and safely pull through! Look well at this 
tread, for your own protection. Only Goodyear can 
give it to you, with full center-of-the-tread traction 
and SAFETY. No wonder more people ride on Good- 
year Tires than on any other kind—millions more! 
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MAG AZINE— Architects 
and many another building 
man thrill with the arrival 
of this handsomely dressed 
magazine. For 492 consecu- 
tive months they have not been 
disappointed. Published 
monthly by the publishers of 
Time and Boek The Archi- 
tectural Forum at $7.00a yeor 
is attracting an increasingly 
wider circle of subscribers 
among those who create, con- 
struct or control buildings. A 
few reasons for current read- 
er enthusiasm appear at the 
right. 


EUROPE — Eager to travel 
Europe, not all architects can. 
Best substitute: Architectural 
Forum's now-famed International 
Section — printed in color 
abroad, one country at a time 
captured in picture and text—a 
distinguished Forum feature. 


ONEY—The kind that puts up 
and maintains buildings, its move- 
iments, moods and news, _inter- 
preted and crisply put forth in a 
new section, BUILDING MONEY, 
which is helping to win Forum 
readers among bankers, realtors, 
owners, manufacturers, top-flight 
building men of every kind. 


NEWS—Washington, So" A 41-year-lo 
cisco, both Portlands, bo From the first The Fe 


B back to Washington the! 


news pours into The fou 
reg been 
bigger and better bulla? 
is being made. Alertfort 
tors review itall, sittitor 
what is worth knowing 


By subscription, $7 the year 








A 41-year-long gal- 
From the first The Forum has 


ved the achievements of metals which defy stain and 
ects in buildings, small and 
With a great new archi- 
© emerging, never have 

vlates been finer, more 
“ative, more plentiful. 





pith The Architectural Forum 


A GOOD editor keeps one eye on 
his desk and the other six months 
ahead. Readers of The Architectural 
Forum have found no trace of edito- 


rial astigmatism. Unfolded for them, 


month to month, has been an array 
of facts and fads, pictures and philos- 
ophy, statistics and science, printed 


to prepare them for the day now here. 


Under the leadership of Architect 
and-Builder-in-Chief Roosevelt, 
America’s No. 1 Industry shakes itself 
and goes to work. 

With it, as it has for 41 years, goes 
The Architectural Forum—sound, 
authoritative, complete, but a new 
Forum geared to the times, fast, terse, 


indispensable. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The September issue of The Architectural Forum will be a complete, indispensable 


reference manual on Public Works. Also, questions on the Government's Building 


Program from architects and others in the building industry will receive prompt and 


careful attention from The Architectural Forum. 


general interest published. 





ENGINEERING— Architectural 


nudism (functional architecture), 


weight, made air that scorns na- 
ture, a parade of engineering 
and manufacturing accomplish- 
ment, unbelievable and endless, 
reviewed monthly with high au- 
thority in The Architectural Forum. 





CONSTRUCTION—Time is 
money, big money, when build- 
ings go up. The contractor who 
wins today works fast without 
sacrifice of safety. Myriad are his 
new tricks but no one is fooled 
except old man Tradition, because 
the best tricks are “exposed” 
monthly in The Forum. 


Those of 


All will be answered. 


see To Be Paore OF 


Tassas To Tar Mae merces 





JOBS—Not a part of The Forum 
itself but Forum sponsored is the 
sustained campaign in Time and 


create work for the Building In- 
dustry and jobs for its architects. 
Now in its second year, this cam- 


Industry is whooping along and 
every architect has work. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 220 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








ADVERTISING—‘‘The advertis- 
ing is intelligently presented and 
creates a feeling that it has been 
Fortune, featuring remodeling, to carefully selected rather than gen- 
erally solicited.’” Weare happyto 
join Mr. W. C. Hagan of Birming- 
ham, Ala., in this recent tribute to 
paign will be continued until the the manufacturers who, for years, 
have won the building market, 
helped by Forum advertising. 
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Again, Dorade 

The lighthouse keeper at Fastnet, Ire- 
land, tells visitors that waves often go 
over the dome of his light, 150 ft. above 
the level of the frothy ocean. Whether 
this is true or not, ocean yachtsmen know 
that the 720-mi. race of the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club of England, from Cowes to 
Lonely Light at Fastnet and back again, 
isthe most dangerous in the world. Fog, 
rong summer winds, the churning cur- 
rents of the English Channel, make it far 
more risky than crossing the Atlantic, 
where at least yachts do not run the chance 
of going aground. 

Unlike the race of 1931, in which a 
British yachtsman was swept overboard 
nd drowned, last week’s ended without a 
atastrophe. Lloyd’s agents, looking out 
irom the Lizard (headland at the tip of 
Cornwall) for the yachts on their return 
oyage first sighted the Flame, a British 
utter owned and designed by Charles E. 
Xicholson, who built Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
list two Shamrocks. Two days later, the 
Flame blew into Cowes at dawn under a 
irysail because her mainsail had been 
ripped the day before. In an ocean race— 
here time allowances based on sail area, 
eam, displacement are made to give the 
smaller yachts an even chance—crossing 
the finish line first is usually brief satis- 
faction. Winner of last week’s race was 
uot the Flame but the trim 21-ton, 37-ft. 
vawl that followed her into port six hours 
later—the famed Dorade, owned by Rod- 
tick Stephens Jr., 23, who was her cap- 
tain last week and his brother Olin, 24, 
et designer. On corrected time, Flame 
repped into third place and another U. S. 
gat, Henry and Sherman Morss’s 
schooner Grenadier, was second. Sixth 
nd last was the scratch boat Jlex. Said 
Robert Somerset, skipper of the Flame: 
‘Flame went fast but so did Dorade and 
twas difficult to shake her off, although 
she isa much smaller boat.” 

The Stephens brothers learned to sail 
i Barnstable, Cape Cod. They got their 
iather, who owns a coal business in The 
bronx, so interested in the sport that he 
ecame a vice-commodore of the Larch- 
iont Yacht Club. Olin left M. I. T. after 
one year to help start, with a friend not 
much older than himself, the firm of 
Sparkman & Stephens, naval architects. 
Roderick got a job in a shipyard. Since 
Ulin had the Dorade built from his own 
Pecifications in 1930, both of them have 
spent almost as much time on the water as 
t work, Consequently the Dorade, small- 
st of the fleet of wellzknown ocean-going 
yachts, has functioned so efficiently that 
ést week's statement by the skipper of the 
‘ame amounts almost to a rule of ocean 
wiling, In 1931 the Stephens brothers 
‘on the Newport-to-Plymouth — trans- 
“antic race in 17 days, then won the bi- 
tual Fastnet race for the first time. 
Last year Dorade was first in her class 
in the New London-to-Bermuda run. This 
Min with.a crew of five including famed 
rg Hoyt, who has navigated the 
ie tube, the Dorade sailed for Norway 
0 May. She arrived in 24 days after 


\lantic.on, everything except an inflated, 





encountering two gales in one of which 
Roderick Stephens had to go aloft for 
three hours to repair a spreader on the 
mainmast. 

Davis Cup 

When Jean Borotra finally convinced 
people that he would not play singles for 
the French Davis Cup team this year, be- 
cause he was too old (34) it became 
easier to see how the challenge round 
against England would turn out. The 
weak member of the French team was un- 
doubtedly young left-handed André Mer- 
lin, fourth ranking player of France, who 
had impressed Cochet and Lacoste, the 
non-playing captain, as more determined 
than Christian Boussus, who ranks a notch 
ahead of him. If Merlin lost his matches 
to Perry and Austin, Borotra and Brugnon 
would have to win the doubles, Cochet 
would have to win both his singles 
matches. Most observers conceded the 
doubles to France, thought Cochet had a 
better than even chance against Austin. 
The draw caused the remaining match— 
the crucial one between Cochet and Eng- 
land’s debonair, black-haired Frederick 
Perry—to be played on the first day of 
the series, just before Austin disposed of 
Merlin 6-3, 6-4, 6-o. 

Cochet, wearing shorts like Austin’s for 
the first time-in his career, ran up a 4-1 
lead. Perry broke his service and won his 
own twice to tie the score. With the score 
4-5 and advantage-in, Perry served what 
looked like an ace. The linesman called it 
a fault and Cochet gallantly caught the 
next serve in his left hand. The set then 
turned into a long exchange of service 
games which ended 10-8 for Cochet. Perry 
took the next two which followed the 
same pattern, 6-4 and 8-6. Cochet put 
on what pressure he could in the fourth 
and won it at 6-3. 

In the fifth set, the excitable crowd, 
well aware that the Cup which France has 
held for six years depended on the next 
few games, began to chant ‘‘Cochet! Co- 
chet! Cochet!” But little Cochet, dapper 
and forlorn, needed something more than 
encouragement. Perry, apparently not 
tired at all, saw that his opponent was too 
weary to cover the blazing court. He 
smashed through five games in a row, 
making Cochet run as far as possible in 
every rally. Cochet picked.up one game 
on his own serve but Perry quickly took 
the next one and the set, 6-1. In the 
dressing-room, Perry fainted. Cochet, still 
conscious but very sad, explained his fall: 
“At the beginning, everything was all 
right. Toward the end .. . my legs be- 
gan to fail me, and that was the finish.” 

Jean Borotra and Jacques Brugnon, still 
probably the second best doubles team in 
the world, beat George Patrick Hughes 
and H. G. N. Lee, who had been put on 
the British side to give Perry a rest, 6-3, 
8-6, 6-2. Cochet, who had been practic- 
ing desperately since his first’*match, beat 
Austin in five sets 5-7, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4. 
This made the score two-all and gave 
an irrelevant importance to the last match 
which everyone knew that Perry could 
not lose. It was this certainty—contrasted 
with the “more amazing certainty that 
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To sojourners in India, explorers, 
pleasure-bound world-travellers .. . 
from Suez east to Kobe, from Bombay 


south to Sydney ... P & O is tradi-| 


tionally the link with their homeland 
and the route to anywhere. Swift and 
sure, punctual in their arrival, these 


Liners are to Indians symbolical of | 


the might and splendour of the West! 


When business or pleasure calls you 
East of ‘Suez, take this route — pre- 
ferred for safety and luxurious com- 
fort since 1840. Cross to England, 
Gibraltar or Marseilles and embark 
on a P & O Liner of transatlantic size 
and splendour. Low rates make the 
voyage an exceptional value. 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 


AND 


BRITISH INDIA 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES 
Regular sailings from London, Gibraltar 


and Marseilles to India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Straits Settlements, China, Japan, Australia, 


New Zealand, Egypt, Sudan, Persian Gulf, | 


East and South Africa, ete. 


SEE INDIA 


ROUND TRIP FROM NEW YORK—$415 up! 
(n outstanding value . . . across the Atlantic 
in famous Cunarders . . . thence to India 
by new s.s. Strathnaver or s.s. Strathaird 
or other P & O Liners. First Class, Second 
Class or popular Tourist Class throughout. 


P & O CRUISES .. . special seasonal cruises 
to the Northern Wonderlands and the 
Mediterranean. P & O WORLD TOURS. 


Information from Your 


GENERAL AGENTS 
25 Broadway 


New York 
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Perry had blown up in the first set and 
that Merlin, playing with the calm ar- 
rogance of a Cochet, had won it at 6-4— 
that made the last match so exciting. 

The crowd, nervously exhilarated, be- 
gan not to cheer but to laugh at Perry’s 
nervous blunders. Merlin, with a strange 
assurance, as though sure of bringing to 
pass one of those magical victories that 
have kept the Davis Cup in France so 
often before, held up his hand for silence. 
Working hard now and measuring every 
point, playing himself slowly back to his 
best game, Perry won the next two sets 
8-6, 6-2. From 1-4 in the fourth Merlin 
brought the score up to 4-all, then 5-all. 
Perry, in danger now of slipping back into 
his panic of the first set, managed to break 
through Merlin’s service with a love game. 
Then he won his own, for game, set, 
match and the first Davis Cup series 
England has won since 1912. 
Horseshoe Pitchers 

For the 2,000,000 horseshoe pitchers in 
the U. S. there is one question that 
has never been satisfactorily answered: 
whether it is better to throw a shoe so 
that it makes 1} turns before reaching the 
stake or so that it makes 13 turns. The 
71 men and ten women who lined up in 
Chicago last week for the World’s Cham- 
pionship Horseshoe Pitching Tournament 
were about evenly divided. In twelve 
courts on the boardwalk overlooking the 
north lagoon at A Century of Progress, 
they pitched into boxes six feet square, 
filled with blue clay. In the qualifying 
rounds—high score for 100 shoes, with 
three points for ringers, one for a pitch 
within six inches of the stake—all but six 
women and 24 men were eliminated. Next 
day, the final round-robins started. A 
score-keeper for each court measured the 
pitches with calipers, and a straight-edge 
for questionable ringers. Using 25-lb. 
shoes, like men, but on a 30-ft. instead 
of 4o-ft. court, the women pitchers, wear- 
ing white dresses as convention required, 
settled their championship first. 

The women’s contest was really 
unnecessary. Well-informed horseshoe 
pitchers are aware that the best women 
pitchers in the U. S. are the Schultz sisters 
of Harvey, Ill., Caroline and Charlotte, 
who have been exhibiting their skill in 
the Midwest, where horseshoe pitching 
principally thrives, for the last seven 
years. The Schultz sisters are plump, 
brown and stocky with bobbed brown hair. 
Caroline is 21, Charlotte 22. Since they 
took up their pastime in 1926, they have 
pitched horseshoes three times every day 
on their own courts and either of them 
will guarantee 200 ringers in 30 minutes. 
Once Caroline threw 254 in half an hour, 
a record. Last week she established an- 
other record by throwing 211 ringers in 
286 throws, for a percentage of 73.8. By 
beating all five of her opponents, including 
her sister, in the round-robin, she became 
champion. Charlotte, a shade browner and 
one inch shorter, who like her sister, 
throws a high slow pitch with 14 turns, 
was runner-up. 

Most famed and oldest player in the 
men’s tournament was Frank Jackson, 73, 
five times champion, who failed to qualify. 
His youngest and least rustic confrere was 
John Calao, 17, of Chicago, who qualified 
with 219 but could not keep up with 
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Charles C. Davis of Kansas City and Theo. 
dore Allen of Alhambra, Calif., the two 
finalists who were tied at the end of the 
round-robin. In the play-off (two games 
out of three), Allen won, 50-28, 50-27, He 
had established a world’s record, throwing 
73.5% ringers in the tournament. 4 
farmer until recently when he got a job 





Kaufman-Fabry 
PITCHER ALLEN 
He throws a 1}-turn shoe. 

with a transfer company, he is a shy 
sandy-haired, well-built fellow with a 
missing tooth. Now 24, he has been 
pitching half his life, throws a soft lea 
shoe with 1} turns, takes time out during 
matches to remove splinters from the 


shoes (lead shoes often splinter) with « 
file he always carries in his pocket. 


Who Won 

@ The St. Louis Cardinals, under their 
new manager, Frank Frisch, who last week 
replaced Charles Evard (“Gabby”) 
Street: a baseball game against the 
Chicago Cubs, 8 to 2; in which Pitcher 
Jerome (“Dizzy”) Dean struck out 1 
Chicago batters, one more than the 
modern record which was jointly held b 
Frank Hahn, Christy Mathewson, Rubs 
Waddell and Nap Rucker; and in whic 
his catcher, Jimmy Wilson, was enabled 
to make a record also, with 18 put-ouls 
at St. Louis. Manager Frisch’s oldtime 
rival, Rogers Hornsby, this year his under- 
study on the Cardinals, last week left the 
team to become manager of the St. Lows 
Browns, tail-enders in the America 
League. 

@, Buddy Baer, 245-Ib. younger brother 
of Heavyweight Contender Max Baer: a 
amateur bout with 16-oz. gloves agains 
one Chuck Stringari, of Detroit; by * 
knockout in the first round; in San Frat- 
cisco. 

@ Charles T. Fisher’s two-year-old fly 
Far Star: the $47,000 Arlington Pat 
Futurity, with the favorite, Mata Har, 
fourth; at Chicago. : 

@ Sarah Palfrey of Boston, 12th Rankin 
U. S. woman tennist: her match again 
U. S. Champion Helen Jacobs, in the fm 
of the Seabright Invitation tournametl, 
6-1, 2-6, 7-5; at Seabright, N. J. 
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TRUCKING 
COST STORIES 


Ti srisee in Cleveland in 1931 with their first White, 
the Kroger Grocery and Baking Company now operates 124. 


In two short years Kroger has proved for itself and for 
every operator interested in lowest cost hauling that: it is 
possible to build trucks to sell at a lower price than 
Whites, but it is not possible to build trucks that cost 


less to own and operate. 


Write for this Booklet 
CHECK YOUR TRUCK COSTS WITH THIS RECORD 


Whether or not you now own White Trucks — regardless of 
how soon you expect to be in the market for new equipment 
—you should have this important record of how a large 
*perator figures his trucking costs. It is a complete, detailed 
record of the Kroger operation and has caused more comment 
than any trucking story in recent years. Address your nearest 
White Factory Branch or The White Company, Cleveland. 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| 
Quick Facts About 
THE KROGER FLEET 


® Has covered almost 4 million miles with 
a repair and maintenance expense of 
less than 540 of a cent per mile. 


® Each White is depreciated on a 250,000 
mile life. 


@ The first Whites purchased have passed 
the 100,000 mile mark. 50 have gone 
over 50,000 miles. 


®Heavy Duty Service, hauling 8 to 
10 ton loads at high speed in day 
and night operation. 


@ Spare trailers are always docked at 
warehouses for loading, allowing trac- 
tors to be almost continually on the road, 
averaging as high as 22 hours per day 
on both city and country routes. 


@Fleet operates in and between 21 
warehouse cities serving 4000 stores 
in 13 states. 


@Tractor-trailer used is specially de- 
signed, with new type drop frame and 
insulated, ventilated body. 


@Each unit is equipped with four wheel 
air brakes and balloon tires—is capable 
of a speed of 40 m. p. h. under load. 


7 WE OO) 8-2 oe ee OB oO) 
TRUCKS AND MOTOR COACHES 








“NOT ON 
this RAILROAD, 
MISTER!” 


Sorry, but that ancient excuse won’t go 


on The George Washington. Or The 
Or The F. F. V. There 


couldn’t possibly be a cinder in the 


Sportsman. 


lovely lady’s eye, because there isn’t 
a solitary speck anywhere inside a 
Chesapeake and Ohio through train. 
One of those unromantic modern in- 
ventions, genuine air-conditioning, 
keeps out dust, dirt and cinders, and 
makes the air cool, healthful and pure. 


And very, very comfortable. 


The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 


THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 
THE F. F. Ve 


All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 


Serving 
Washington- Philadelphia- New York 
~ Cincinnati - Lexington - Louisville 
Chicago. Detroit- Toledo - Cleveland 
St. Louis - Indianapolis - Columbus 
Richmond - Norfolk - Newport News 


The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route youon the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Insist upon it! 


CHESAPEAKE 


ro aTe| '@ Like 
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AERONAUTICS 


Trap 


Oceanside, Calif. was the scene of the 
worst airplane disaster in U. S. history 
three years ago: 16 persons died in the 
crash of a coastwise transport. Last week 
Death again raked the skies over Ocean- 
side. A big Army bomber was roaring 
down to Rockwell Field, San Diego. Over 
Oceanside something went wrong. Persons 
on the ground heard a loud bang, looked 
up in time to see the bomber’s thick wing 
flop off into space. Like an enormous bird 
winged by a huntsman, the fuselage plum- 
meted into a pasture, killed its seven occu- 
pants. Investigators found that when the 
wing sheared off, its remnants blocked the 
plane’s escape hatch, trapped the crew. 








~ 
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Post Pardoned 

Always diffident in public, Wiley Post 
was more than usually ill-at-ease one day 
last week in Manhattan when he arose 
to address a crowd of 200 at a luncheon 
given for him by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. Having to make 
a speech was bad enough, but there was 
something difficult on his mind. It had 
to do with “commercialism” and with all 
these leaders in the aviation industry 
ranged before him. Finally he blurted: 

“T find that considerable money is to 
be had for appearing for a week at Radio 
City. I can’t see anything wrong with 
earning that money. I haven’t accepted 
the offer yet, but I’m thinking about it 

I hope the aeronautical people will 

pardon it i 

The aeronautical people gladly ‘“‘par- 
doned” it. Pilot Post signed a contract 
to appear at Radio City Music Hall five 
times a day for a week, for $5,000. His 
act was to answer more or less extempo- 
raneous questions put to him by NBC 
Announcer James Wallington. 





a 





Lithuanica 

The Lithuanian flyers Stephan Darius 
and Stanley Girenas, who flashed across 
public consciousness so briefly that few 
people could repeat their names, were 
nearly forgotten last week when a horrid 


rumor grew about their crash at Soldin, 
Germany, near the Polish border. Every- 


one had accepted the theory that their 
fuel supply had run out while they were 
trying to complete their flight from New 
York to Kovno, Lithuania. But a Lithu- 
anian newspaper hinted that the airplane 
Lithuanica had been downed by a “death 
ray” aimed from German soil. Germany 
promptly denied it. Then the Dernieres 
Nouvelles of Strasbourg brought a report 
from Riga that the plane had been shot 
down by machine guns. Finally the Lon- 
don Daily Herald’s Kovno correspondent 
boldly stated that the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment was convinced, was awaiting only 
final proof before demanding apology and 
indemnity from Germany. His story: 
When the Lithuanica flew through the 
darkness over a concentration camp near 
Soldin, searchlights were turned on the 
machine. Believing it to be a Communist 
airplane which they suspected of an at- 
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FROM ROSES 
TO CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


“ONE-CLASS” SHIPS 


OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


Modern “General” liners —commodious 
saloons—spacious, airy rooms with beds 
—splendid American food. One-Class; 
you are not restricted to a certain part 
of the ship. 


Yokohama $160, Kobe $165, Shanghai 
$185, Hong Kong $200, Manila $200 
Round-the-World Tours 
SAILINGS 
GENERAL LEE ...... Aug.16 
GENERAL PERSHING . Sept. 6 
GENERAL SHERMAN . Sept.27 


“GENERAL” LINERS 
MODERN AMERICAN SHIPS 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars—or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


Porter Building (Dept.Z) Portland, Oregon 4 
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AT HOT SPRINGS 


Seven courts—three are of er: 
tout-cas. The dry, cool mou 
tain air ‘does something 
to your game. Alter play 
swim in the splendid poo! 


Booklet and bookings at the Ritz-Carlton 
New York, or the Mayflower, Washing 
ton, or write Hot Springs. Direct to" 
service, air-conditioned Pullmans. 


OMESTEAL 


Hot Springs, Virginia 


MOUNTAIN-COOL, 66° SUMMER AVERAGE 
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tempt to rescue some prisoners, the guards 
cut loose with machine guns, brought the 
plane down in flames. Hardly was the Her- 
aid’s story in print when the Lithuanian 
Government’s investigating committee for- 
mally declared the crash accidental. 


“Something To Do” 


Ever since her husband died of pneu- 
monia in the rescue of the Bremen flyers 
from Greenly Island five years ago, Mrs. 
Floyd Bennett has been living a lonely life 
in Brooklyn. Nothing interests her much 
except talking aviation with friends of her 
late husband—opportunities for which are 
rare, Last week Mrs. Bennett, who used 
to fly a lot as a passenger with her hus- 
hand, announced she would learn to fly at 
Floyd Bennett Field, New York’s Munici- 
pal Airport, “for something to do” and “‘to 
keep the name of Floyd Bennett in the 
air.” 


aA 
<¢ 








Tahoe Takeoff 


If there ever was a logical route for a 
summer resort air service, it lies between 
San Francisco and Lake Tahoe, high in 
the mountain forests on the California- 
Nevada border. It takes 10 hr. of ardu- 
ous driving to make the trip by motor. 
An airplane could fly it in about 25 hr. 
On numerous occasions in the last 13 years 
airplanes have alighted on the lake, but 
until last week every one had to be dis- 
mantled and trucked down the mountain- 
side. Reason: the rarefied atmosphere 
of Lake Tahoe (elev. 6,225 ft.) reduces 
airplane efficiency 30%.* Last week a 
Sikorsky amphibian of Varney Speed 
Lines flew from San Francisco Bay Air- 
drome to the lake, carrying Pilot Monty 
Sharp, Owner Walter T. Varney, two air- 
line executives. After discharging his 
three passengers, Pilot Sharp managed to 
make the first take-off in history from 
Lake Tahoe. 


Black Eagles 
A mighty cheer went up from a crowd 
vl 1,000, mostly Negroes, at Atlantic City 
Airport one day last week as the good air- 
plane Pride of Atlantic City floated to 
earth. Out of the cabin stepped two stal- 
wart Negroes, C. Alfred Anderson, trans- 
port pilot, and Dr. Albert E. Forsythe 
(‘The Flying Dentist”) who holds a pri- 
vate license. They had just completed the 
lirst flight across the U. S. and back ever 
made by Negroes. Elapsed time: 11 days. 
Proud and happy, the Amsterdam News 
printed an editorial about “The Air Trail 
Blazers.” Excerpt: “Anderson & For- 
ythe are not Lindberghs, Balbos, Molli- 
sons or Posts but they are heroes worthy 
ot admiration and assistance. May their 
tribe increase.” i 

Meanwhile dashing Col. Hubert Faunt- 
leroy Julian, “Black Eagle of Harlem,” 
who in 1924 cracked up in Flushing Bay 
* route to Liberia, announced new plans. 
On Sept. 15, said the Colonel, he will take 
ot from Floyd Bennett Field on a 7,500- 
M. non-stop flight to Aden, Arabia. He 
secured for the flight a Diesel-powered 
Bellanca, named it Patience. 


—@ 
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sheiPlanes can operate from fields of that 
Py or higher; but amphibians are necessa- 
tily heavier, less efficient, 





THIS CRUISE 
HAS 
EVERYTHING! 
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FAREAST... when travelis 
most comfortable. Medi- 
terranean . .. at season’s 
peak. Days, not hours, 
in interesting ports, 
A perfectly timed cruise 


at 


ss 
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2 DAYS IN BALI... on itin- 
erary of Empress of Brit- 
ain, largest world cruise 
liner afloat. Also Siam, 
Penang (Angkor Wat), 
Cambodia, other extras. 











OFFICE IN KOBE, JAPAN... 
far-off link in Canadian 
Pacific's chain of 179 
agencies...reminderthat 
this is the ** World's 
Greatest Travel System.” 


| e 

130 days... 33 ports 
including BALI. 
Ship cruise only, 
from $1600. Apart- 
ments, with bath, 
from $3200. Shore 
excursions at moder- 
ate prices; complete 
standard pro- 
gramme, $500, 


“SUCH A YOUNG, 
lively 
crowd’ 


said Miss Edith Shepard Smith 
of Scarsdale 





@ “It was my own idea to go,” said pretty, young Miss Smith, 
interviewed in her big, pleasant apartment. “I'd always wanted 
to go around the world, and I persuaded my family that it 
would be safe and proper with a family friend as a chaperon. 

“We had a perfectly grand time from beginning to end. I 
loved India, and China, and Honolulu. 

“But the nicest thing was that there were so many young 
people on board. It was the most pleasant group... young, 
and lively, and everything; not just the elderly people who 
have gotten tired of going to Palm Beach. 

“Lots of them went in hard for sports. I enjoyed dancing 
more. The music was good, though the orchestra had to divide 
its time playing music the English liked to dance to, and music 
the Americans liked. The service was awfully good, too, and 
the staff so thoughtful and considerate. I’m sure you'll have 
an even bigger booking next year, for everyone who went is 
talking about the ‘Empress’ cruise.” 

Why not meet new people. ..see new things ... on this 
1934 World Cruise? Get ship’s plan, itinerary, fare schedule 
...from Canadian Pacific: New York: 344 Madison Avenue... Atlanta: 
C. & S. National Bank Bldg... Boston: 405 Boylston Street... Buffalo :160 
Pearl Street... Chicago:71 E. Jackson Blvd... Cincinnati:201 Dixie Termi- 
nal Bidg. .. C/eveland:1010 Chester Avenue... Detroit: 1231 Washington 
Blvd... LosAngeles:621 S. Grand Avenue... Minneapolis: 611 Second Ave- 
nue South, .. Philadelphia: 1500 Locust Street... Pittsburgh : 338 Sixth Ave- 
nue... Portland (Ore.): 626 S. W. Broadway... San Francisco: 152 Geary 


Street... Seattle: 1320 Fourth Avenue...St. Louis: 412 Locust Street... 
Washington: 14th and New York Ave.... Montrea/: 201 St. James St., West 


OR FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 4, 1934 





Empress of Britain at night in harbor at Yokohama 


Evwpress-Britain 


WORLD CRUISE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 





eacH, 
Old Man! 


You're not old, ofcourse. It’s 

just an affectionate term used 

by your good friends — and 

you like to hear them say it. 

We, too, are flattered when people refer 
o “the old Parker House”. In point of 
fact, we're the most modern hotel in 
Boston, but we like the expression be- 
cause it recalls the glorious history of this 
famous hostelry, which for two genera- 
tions has provided guests with comfortable 
shelter and good food. The new Parker 
House offers every modern improvement 
. bath, shower and circulating ice- 
water in every room, the choicest in 
cuisine, accommodations and _ location 

| ... but it will always be “the old Parker 
| House” to its friends. We want it so. 





Plenty of single rooms with bath at $3 


Glenwood J. Sherrard 


President & Managing Director 











House. 


' TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS 


its Quickly Relieves 


NEW ZEALAND: AUSTRALIA Ff 


via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji 


= “MARIPOSA” & “MONTEREY” 
* Frequent sailings from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. See any travel agency or 


® THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. ie 
MATSON LINE id 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO “LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE “PORTLAND ==> 


TIME 


August 7, 1933 


MILESTONES 





Married. The Hon. Nancy Phyllis 
Louise Astor, 24, only daughter of Eng- 
land’s famed Lord & Lady Astor; and 
Lord Gilbert James Heathcote-Drum- 
mond-Willoughby de Eresby, 25, horse- 
racing heir of the 2nd Earl of Ancaster in 
Taplow, Buckinghamshire, England. 

Married. Governor John Garland 
Pollard of Virginia, 62; and Violet Eliza- 
beth McDougall, 44, his executive secre- 
tary; in Winnipeg, Man. 

Married. James H. Roper, engineer, 
eldest son of Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel Calhoun Roper; and Elizabeth 
May Armstrong. high school librarian of 
San Leandro, Calif.; in San Francisco. 
Few weeks ago police were sent to investi- 
gate Engineer Roper’s presence in Libra- 
rian Armstrong’s home by Mrs. Evelyn 
Aylesworth, head of the Physics Depart- 
ment at Mills (Oakland Women’s Col- 
lege). Mrs. Aylesworth said that she, not 
Librarian Armstrong, was Engineer Ro- 
per’s No. 1 fiancée. 

Married. Felipe A. Espil, 46, Argentine 
Ambassador to the U. S.; and Courtney 
Letts Stillwell Borden, 34, divorced wife 
of Oilman John Borden who last fortnight 
married his secretary (Time, July 31); 
in Washington. 

Married. The Infante Don Jose of 
Bavaria-Bourbon, nephew of Alfonso 
XIII, onetime King of Spain; and Mari- 
sol Maria de Lesseps, granddaughter of 
the late Vicomte Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
projector-builder of the Suez Canal, grand- 
niece of the late famed Empress Eugénie; 
in Urrugne, France. 


minal 

Married. Stanley Marshall Rinehart, 
Manhattan publisher (Farrar & Rinehart), 
son of Novelist Mary Roberts Rinehart; 
and Frances Yeatman Goossens, London- 
born divorcée; in Greenwich, Conn. 


@ 


Married. Harry Hines Woodring, 43, 
Assistant Secretary of War, onetime 
(1931-33) Governor of Kansas; and Helen 
Coolidge, 27, youngest daughter of Mas- 
sachusetts’ Senator Marcus Allen Cool- 
idge; in Fitchburg, Mass. Best man was 
James Roosevelt, the President’s eldest 


Go American One-Class 
to EUROPE This Year 


A new route—by Chesapeake Bay and Virginia Capes. Fast 


mail liners, one-class throughout. 


Staterooms all outside, on 


upper decks; 60% with private bath. Choice, varied menus. 
A sailing each week to Havre and Hamburg. Rates as low as 


“90 


See any Roosevelt - 


ONE WAY ROUND TRIP * 171 


SLIGHTLY MORE WITH BATH 


I. M.M. office or authorized steamship agency 


or write direct to Baltimore, Md., for illustrated folder 


BALTIMORE MAIL LINE- 


———. 


Birthdays. George Foster Peabody 
81; George Bernard Shaw, 77; Ella Alex. 
ander Boole, 75; Henry Ford, 70; Benito 
Mussolini, 50. 

Died. Frank William Peek Jr., 51, 
chief engineer of General Electric Co,s 
Pittsfield, Mass. plant, pioneer developer 
of artificial lightning which he used to 
gauge the effect of real lightning on power 
lines; of injuries sustained when his auto- 
mobile struck a train; near Gascones, 
Canada. 

Died. Louise Claaser Hale, 60, stage 
& cinema character actress, author of 
novels, short stories, travel memoirs; of 
heart failure following heat prostration: in 
Hollywood. Since her earliest successes 
in Candida (1903-04), Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch (1907-10), she, like her 
longtime friend Marie Dressler (see p, 23), 
usually portrayed old ladies. Unlike 
Marie Dressler’s, her o!d ladies were 
usually gentle, whimsical, timid. 

Died. Field Marshal Nobuyoshi Muto 
63, commander of the Japanese army in 
Manchuria, dictator of Manchukuo; of 
jaundice; in Changchun, Manchuria (see 
p. 19). 


Died. J. Langdon (“Sunbeam”) En- 
ing, 65, onetime national saber champion, 
collector of evidence for Manhattan’s Dr. 
Charles Henry Parkhurst in his vice crv- 
sade against Tammany Hall; of heart 
disease; in Santa Barbara, Calif. In 189 
Dr. Parkhurst, from his pulpit in Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church charged Man- 
hattan’s officialdom with horrendous cor 
ruption, was instantly showered with de- 
mands for proof and threats of libel suits, 
set out to get evidence, hired a detective 
to show him around. Mr. Erving was “the 
young man in my congregation who had 
generously offered to join our sordid pil 
grimage.” The detective disguised Volu- 
teer Erving by mussing his hair, encasing 
his delicate feet in rubber boots, putting 
on him a red necktie. They visited gan- 
bling dens, saloons, cheap lodging houses, 
brothels where Volunteer Erving sv 
naked dancing girls, fled in horror from 
painted boys, got enough evidence to help 
send Tammany Leader Richard Croke 
scuttling abroad, indict 67 policemen, elect 
William L. Strong as re form mayor. 


© 


Died. Frank Jennn Cannon, 73, fits 
U. S. Senator from Utah (1896-99), lone: 
time advocate of free silver; of complici- 
tions following an abdominal operation; !! in 
Denver. Son of a Mormon who had ii 
wives, he grew incensed at the sufferings 


of his mother under a Mormon marmage 
renouncedshis church, turned Presbyteria! 


- 5 


Died. Stoddard Dewey, 80, dean ¢ 
U. S. newsmen in Paris; in Paris. He wis 
the only U. S. correspondent to report the 
rising of the Paris Commune of ‘187! 
lived in the same house with Emile Zolt: 
first used the word apache to design? 


Paris toughs. 
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if STAMINA 
| WINS! 


) Env Like Lindbergh . . . like Byrd... like Kingsford- 
mpion, Smith... 


in’s Dr. 


ice cru- : 
f heart He took every precaution... 


He had superhuman courage. . . 


In 1892 jae. As Wiley Post drove his mighty ship on... over 
Madison the broad Atlantic . . . across mile after mile of 


d Man- ke ; 
NUS COl* bleak Siberia . . . over treacherous Arctic seas. . . 


vith de- his engine, like those of the other air pioneers be- 
el suits, fore him, was lubricated with Mobiloil . . . the 
etective 
vas “the 
vho had 
‘did pil- ei, But unlike these other heroes of the air, Wiley 


| Volun- Post had a new advantage ...a new and better 


encasity gasoline... double-range Mobilgas. Through the 


Loon cold dank mists of Newfoundland . . . on Moscow’s 
houses, hottest day . . . on the dash for home, Mobilgas 

ng sav gave him full, surging power. 

or from 

- to help . 
Croker ly fitted plane . . . triumphantly completed the 


en, elec! first solo round-the-world flight! 


double-range oil . . . that stands up at any speed, 
any distance, any temperature. 


Small wonder this man of steel. . . and his superb- 


Mobiloil and Mobilgas—in the correct grades 
for your car—as in the aviation grades Wiley Post 
used—will give maximum stamina and full power. 


Ask for them today. 


marriage, 
byterian 


:|Mobiloil®Mobilgas 


ile Zola: 
SOCONY-VACUUM CORPORATION 


designate 





By appointment Purveyors 
to the Royal Danish and 
the Royal Swedish Courts 


ARLSBERG 


Dian ISH BEER 
Famous Wherever 
Beer Is Known 


Serve Carlsberg and note 
how quickly your friends 
distinguish between this 
tich, mellow brew and the 
ordinary beverages so 
commonly served. It's the 
better beverages that dis- 
tinguish the good hostess. 
If your dealer has not yet 
stocked Carlsberg, he can 
get it for you from any of 


the following distributors. 


sold 
ill 
, Q months old « 


» BEER 


wine EXPRES 
o, % EXPORT 


¢, oO 


BF R 
Ya ory 0 


4% BY VOLUME 


Allentown, Pa 
Baltimore, Md Records & Goldsborough 
Belmar, N. J S. Michelsohn & Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y., Binghamton Distributing Co. 
Bluefield, W. Va. Bluefield Produce & Prov. Co. 
Boston, Mass Pilgrim Importing Co. 
Bridgeport, Anderson & McPadden 
Buffalo, N J. C. Bernhardt Sons 

; Triangle Products Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C Sterling Distributing Co. 
Charleston, S. C 


Vincent Chicco 

Chattanooga, Tenn Chattanooga Beer Dist. 

Chicago, IIl Otto Schmidt Products Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, The Joseph R. Peebles’ Sons Co. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.. .Coca Cola Bottling Co., Inc. 

Cleveland, Ohio.... Weideman Co. 

Columbus, Ohio Perfecto Cigar Co. 

Dayton, Ohio Dayton Beverage Co. 

Detroit, Mich Carlsberg Distributing Co. 

Easton, Pa Frank Kurlansik, Inc. 

Elmira Tobacco Co. 

..Piedmont Distributing Co. 

Wilhelm J. Mehring 

Libby Sales Corp. 

State Brewing Co. 

Fred Brooks Cigar Co. 

Chas. Borkholm 

Chero-Cola Bottling Co. 

California Wine Co. 

Main Supply Co. 

.Bitzer Distributing Co., Inc. 

.Anchor Malt Syrup Co. 
Bannow Drug 

. Snell Beveragé Co. 

. County Distributors, Inc. 

S. N. Ellis Co. 

Ernest Jambor, Inc. 

..Walter H. Mennigke Inc. 

Miller Bros. 

Caproni Bros. 

..Excelsior Bottling Co. 


John G.Mealey 


Greenville, S. 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Hartford, Conn 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Jersey City, N. J 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Lima, Ohio 

Los Angeles, - 
Louisville, Ky.. 
Memphis, Tenn.. FP 
Mount Clemens, ‘Mich. 
Nashville, 

New Haven, Conn. 
New London, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portchester, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I 
Reading, Pa 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo.. 
St. Paul, Minn... " 
San Francisco, Calif. .. California Supply Co. 
Scranton, Pa.. .Gold Seal Mfg. Co. 
Shreveport, La. Schuster Wholesale Prod. Co., Inc. 
Springfield, Mass..... Bieber Polar Co. 
Tampa, Fla Eli Witt Cigar Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va Stratford Spring Corp. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa Sperling Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Winston-Salem Dist. Co. 
Worcester, Mass Bieber Polar Co. 
York, Pa G. F. Plitt & Son 


SCHENLEY WINE & SPIRIT IMPORT CORP. 
Affiliate rt bes ed Co., Inc. 


W YORK, 
San Fitinatontts Calif. 


‘Peter Hauptmann Tobacco Co. 
: Nipola Co., Inc. 


Cincinnati, onion 
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SCIENCE 


Odorless Rubber 

If rubber had no odor, it might find 
profitable uses in milk cans, beer vats and 
food containers. Last week from London 
came news that two chemists of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association had located 
and practically eliminated rubber’s inher- 
ent smell. 

In “wild” rubber (collected from virgin 
forests), putrefaction produces a disgust- 
ing smell. But most U. S. rubber comes 
from man-arranged plantations. Planta- 
tion rubber gets its smell from the sulphur 
or nitrogenous accelerators required to 
cure the rubber for commercial use. The 
Rubber Growers’ chemists, H. P. Stevens 
and E. J. Parry, have been unable to find 
substitute accelerators as good as the 
smelly ones. On the other hand they 
found that zinc carbonate added during 
the manufacturing process reduced smells 
to a minimum, and very simply. More 
complicated and costly is the purification 
of the latex (the original rubber fluid 
tapped from the trees) by digestion with 
dilute caustic, centrifuging, creaming, 
dialysis, or ultra-filtration. 
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Where Lightning Strikes 

From what in Leningrad corresponds to 
Washington's U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
last week came a method of determining 
where lightning is apt to strike. A boli 
jumps from a cloud to earth when the 
atmospheric electrical tension becomes 
stronger than the resistance of the air 
between. The air resistance depends upon 
its ionization, and the ionization—Pro- 
fessor L. N. Bogoiavlensky assumes— 
depends on buried radioactive rocks and 
the electro-conductivity of the earth 
above. Hence he and his assistants go 
about with meters to register such radio- 
activity and electro-conductivity. 

Where the meters show a level plain 
or plateau of hidden rocks the air will be 
lightly and uniformly ionized over large 
areas and there will be practically no 
cloud-to-earth lightning flashes. But 
where the underground profile is jagged 
with peaks and valleys, the irregular ionic 
counterparts in the air induce lightning 
to crash down the ionic ladders. 

Most important application of Pro- 
fessor Bogoiavlensky’s observations is to 
power lines which lightning storms fre- 
quently damage. The lines may circle 
troublesome regions or be specially pro- 
tected. : 

Penrose’s Party 

Wound up with a flourish in Washington 
last week was the 16th International Geo- 
logical Congress: an eight-day series of 
conferences which was only one phase of 
an elaborate, expensive scientific party 
attended by 500 geologists from 25 na- 
tions. Nominally their host was the UV. S. 
Geological Survey. Actually their host 
was a fellow geologist—far richer than the 
general run of scientists and dead two 
years. 

Held every three or four years in vari- 
ous countries since the first convention in 
Paris (1878), the I. G. C. tries not only 
to reach international standards of nomen- 


clature and to serve as an international 
clearing-house for new discoveries and 
theories, but also to give visiting geologists 
a chance to pore over the rocks and con- 
tours of the countries in which the meet- 
ings are held. The 16th I. G. C. was sched. 


uled for last year in the U. S., in which 
no meeting had been held since 1891. 
When expected Congressional appropria- 
tions were not forthcoming the meeting 
was postponed until this year. Far from 
advancing funds to finance the convention, 
the Roosevelt Administration has been 
picking up pennies for its economy pro- 
gram by firing 150 scientists from the 
a. Survey. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce helped 
out by lending its building for the Wash- 
ington meeting. Manhattan’s American 
Museum of Natural History proffered an 





J. Boldtman 
THE LATE Dr. RicHArD A. F. PENROSE 


He endowed Geology and Philosophy. 


official welcome reinforced by a_ filling 
lunch. Princeton's Dr. Alexander Hamil- 
ton Phillips had a few of the outlanders 
to dinner. But the I. G. C. needed cash— 
not only for 1,001 ordinary convention ex 
penses but for dozens of excursions in the 
eastern U. S., before the convention 
proper, and afterward for transcontinental 
field trips. 

In their extremity, the Geological Sur 
vey officials turned to the Geological So- 
ciety of America. Two years ago that 
body was astounded to learn that it had 
inherited $4.225,000. The benefactor was 
the late Dr. Richard Alexander Fullerton 
Penrose, scholarly brother of Pennsy!- 

vania’s late famed Republican Boss Boies 
Penrose. 

Graduated from Harvard in 1884, 
Scholar Penrose snapped up M. A. and 
Ph. D. degrees in two years more, £0 
into field work for the Texas and Arkar- 
sas Geological Surveys. His academic ¢t 
reer carried him to the University of Chi 
cago’s Chair of Economic Geology, presi 
dency of theSociety of Economic Geology 
and the Geological Society of America 
Meanwhile he multiplied inheritances 
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from two brothers and his father (one- 
time professor of Obstetrics at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) through utility 
and mining interests, particularly by 
shrewd investments in Utah copper. Claim 
holders listened to his advice as to an 
oracle. ‘ 
as an investor as spotless as his reputation 


prised at the size and liquidity of his hold- 
ints when he died. He had some French 
gold, a sheaf of Bank of England notes, 
accounts in one British and nine U. S. 
banks. A bachelor, he divided most of his 
$10,000,000 hoard between the American 
Philosophical Society and the Geological 


pondered what to do with its income, was 
gad to help the floundering I. G. C. 
Varves and Summers. As the geolo- 
gists fanned and mopped themselves in a 
temperature of 91°, Dr. Ernst Valdemar 
Antevs, who was born in cool Sweden and 
now lives in cool Maine, blandly told 
them they were enjoying a period of cool 
wmmers which began 4,500 years ago and 
would last 6,500 years more. 
Dr. Rudolf Spitaler first suspected that the 
northern hemisphere has warm summers 
when the eccentricity of earth’s orbit 
wings it close to the sun during the 
wrthern summer. This condition, he 
juund, obtains for periods of roughly 11,- 
00 years, then lapses for an equal period 
while the southern hemisphere. takes its 
um. Confirmation of this astronomical 
lypothesis Dr. Antevs had last week in 
vaves: layers of sediments deposited, one 
lyer a year, by melting glaciers. The 
vaves are light-tinted when glacial ice 
nelts fast (hot summers), dark-tinted 
vhen it melts slowly (cool summers). Dr. 
Antevs counted and deciphered 35.000 
aves, found a cycle of alternately cool 
{warm summers in close agreement with 
ihe Spitaler calculations. 

First Continents. More than 100,000,- 
0 years ago the hideous, ungainly rep- 
ls which were then the lords of life 
tamed two vast continents, ““Gondwana- 
nd” in the southern hemisphere, 
laurasia” in the northern. A_ globe- 
trdling ocean, the “Tethys Deep,” divided 
‘em. Mighty Gondwanaland shuddered, 
acked and sundered. Its fragments 
ited to form South America, Africa, 
wstralia, Peninsular India, Madagascar. 
‘lighty Laurasia similarly broke to form 
‘oth America and Eurasia. 

This dramatic cataclysm was prosaically 
‘scribed last week in an effort to show 
‘it Was true. Its describer was Dr. 
vexander Du Toit of Johannesburg who, 
ending the widely held “displacement 
pothesis,” brought into court recent 
‘udies of fossils, glacial records and sedi- 
‘itary rocks of southern lands now sep- 
tated by water. So much alike are these 
“cords at corresponding stages, urged Dr. 
Toit, that they must have been de- 
‘sited in one undivided land. But the 
“ological record of the southern hemi- 
‘here as a whole is utterly different from 
wat of the northern—which would show 
st mighty Gondwanaland and mighty 
ae were divided by some such 
‘shty barrier as the “Tethys Deep.” 

Parte the “Tethys Deep” was bridged by 
ral America was indicated by Yale’s 
* Hellmut de Terra. With the cooling 
“shrinking of earth’s underlying shell 































His friends considered his record | 


asa scientist. Nevertheless they were sur- | 


Society of America. The latter body long | 


Germany’s | 


MEBBE IT WILL 
STAIN 
MAH TEETH- 


BUT HERE AH GOES 


ee O RIGHT ahead, Sambo! Sink those 
ivories in that luscious watermelon. 
*Sure it'll stain your teeth, Sambo. But 


so does everything else you eat—and drink! 
All told, your three-meals-a-day leave 7 





different kinds of stains on your teeth. 
**But you should worry! For Colgate’s 
removes all 7 stains—leaving your teeth 
beautifully clean—a pleasure to behold.”’ 
a . . 
And that’s where Colgate’s has a big edge 


on other toothpastes. Colgate’s removes 
all 7 stains. 


Know why? Because Colgate’s has two 
cleansing actions where most toothpastes 












The 7 causes of stains 
that discolor teeth 
Group No. 1—Starchy foods, Group 
No. 2—Sugar foods, Group No. 3— 
Protein foods, Group No, 4 — Fatty 
foods, Group No, 5—Minerals, Group 
No. 6—Fruits, Group No. 7—Bever- 
ages—and tobacco. 
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7 kinds of stains discolor teeth — 


Colgales removes al seven 


have only one. And oh! how those teeth 
of yours need BOTH actions. 


For all stains will not yield to one—and 
if you don’t remove them all, they gradu- 
ally build up, dulling your teeth, clouding 
their natural brilliance. 

So getatubeof Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Creamand try it. The emulsive action will 
dissolve and wash away some of the stains 
that food and drink leave on your teeth. 
The safe, gentle polishing action will re- 
move the stains that are left. 

At the end of 10 days, look in the mirror 
—and see the best-looking teeth you've 
ever Ow ned. 


TIME 
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Property Owners began 


to save money this way 
mayoZ... 


UTUAL fire insurance is a 

1752 idea— yet it saved over 

$46,000,000 of property owners’ money 
in 1932. 

Never in this long history of 180 
years has this sound, oldest form of 
protection appealed more strongly than 
right now. 

It’s a difficult time to handle prop- 
erty successfully. The saving offered 
by mutual insurance is one favorable 
factor to counterbalance 
many unfavorable ones. 

There is no mystery about 
howa mutual company is able 
to return savings to its pol- 
icyholders. It is simply a mat- 
ter of care in selecting risks; 
operating as economically as 
possible and above all helping 
property owners avoid fires. 








This Seal identifies a mem- 
ber company of The Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies and the 
American Mutual Alliance. 


The policyholders of the 74 compan- 
ies comprising the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies include many 
of the leading property owners of Amer- 
ica. The Federation represents selected 
mutual fire insurance. The average age 
of these companies is fifty years. 

Federation companies have returned 
over $125,000,000 to policyholders in 
the past ten years, in addition to main- 
taining full legal reserves and paying 
all just claims promptly. 

If you are interested in 
protecting your property in 
legal reserve mutual organi- 
zations of proven stability — 
with the highest standards 
of service—with a long 
record of saving for policy- 
holders, write today for a 
list of Federation companies. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE 





Sa Amerions Vastitution 


Name 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET----------==-- 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 


230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me a list of Federation companies—also a full explana- 
tion of the operation and benefits of mutual fire insurance, 





PYOUMANION OF MiETEAS #151 
Nat MANOR COMPANERS 


o- 
| aera: | 


Address 





THE MUTUAL PLAN HAS OPERATED SUCCESSFULLY FOR 180 YEARS 


| be smaller than earlier ones. . 


of magmatic (semi-fluid) rock, the north- 
ern and southern land masses drew toward 
each other. Pinched between them, the 
bottom of the “Tethys Deep” wrinkled 
bulged upward, finally, as the pressure jp. 
creased, emerged from the water to form 
a bridge.* 

Cosmic Ripples. Dr. Arnold Hein 
famed oil & mining consultant, attended 
the I. G. C. as a delegate of the Swiss Goy- 
ernment and the Swiss Academy of S¢- 
ence. Landing in Manhattan last month, 
he made news by promising to disclose 
new theory to explain the twitchings that 
have changed earth’s face. Last week he 
kept his promise. First with merciless 
logic he assailed the old thesis that earth's 
crustal movements represented the spend- 
ing of terrestrial energy. 


“All the forces,” said Dr. Heim, “which 
have waved, lifted, folded, crumpled 
thrust and faulted the earth’s crust . . 
seem to be regarded as the result of the 
earth’s energetic reserve. If so, each 
crustal movement should mean a lessening 
of the total reserve of earth’s energy, so 
that succeeding . . . movements should 
. . This 
does not seem to be borne out by the 
facts.” 

Some cosmic impulse of mysterious 
origin, said Dr. Heim, must be imagined 
to explain not only the crustal movements 
but also fitful accelerations in the rate of 
earth’s rotation and displacements in the 
position of its axis. Thus he pictured an 
earth not growing more & more inert, like 
a snake in the cold, as it consumed its 
legacy of energy from the sun, but an earth 
constantly stirred by fresh cosmic im- 
pulses—“although,” he added, “the Nevw- 
ton to explain them has not yet come.” 


Petrofabrics. Whether terrestrial or 
cosmic, the forces that built the Alps tied 
them into complicated kinks. Bruno 
Sander, a native of the Austrian Tyrol 
and professor at the University of Inns- 
bruck, described his method of studyin’ 
the kinks. Specimens of crystalline rock 
were ground to paper thinness, peered @! 
under the microscope where the force lines 
spring to view. By plotting hundreds 0! 
force lines from different parts of a moun 
tain, he deduces the slidings and thrustin’s 
that formed the mountain. He calls his 
method petrofabrics, thinks it may prove 
useful in locating ore veins. 


Rock Chart. Toward the close of the 


| Congress, Chief Geologist Dr. Timothy 
| William Stanton of the U. S. Geolosici 


Survey proudly exhibited a variegated ret- 


. 1 
| tangle 87xs1 in.—an elaborate chart of 2 


U. S. rocks, in 23 colors arranged in 169 
units. It summarized the Survey's wor 
since 1879, filled a long-felt need 0 
schools. Said Dr. Stanton: “In 1911 We 


| had a map, but it was far less complete 


and detailed. Also for more than 15 years 
past it has been out of print.” 

U. S. S. R. Recognized. While the 
U. S. was still officially incognizant of the 
existence of Soviet Russia last week, 4 
I. G. C. Council pondered in frien’ 
spirit a Soviet Government offer to be hos 
to the 17th I. G. C. The offer was *” 
cepted. The 17th Congress will be held in 
Russia in 1936 or 1937. 


i + Africa slid up! 
*But no one explained how Africa lid uf 
straddle the Equator. 
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ANIMALS 


Chincoteague’s Round-Up 


Just off the coastal juncture of Virginia 
and Maryland lies small, picturesque 
Chincoteague Island. Sportsmen know it 
asa good place to go for fishing and duck- 
shooting. And once a year, during its 
Volunteer Firemen’s Carnival, Chinco- 
ieague stages the East’s only wild horse 
round-up. Last week came this “Pony 
Penning Day.” 

No one knows where Chincoteague’s 
wild horses came from. Natives say they 
have been there some 250 years, like to 
believe them descendants of horses which 
swam ashore from a wrecked Spanish 
calleon. Less romantic historians think 
they may have sprung from Virginia strays 
slated when Chincoteague, once a penin- 
sula, became an island. Small and shaggy. 
hey look like a cross between horse and 
Shetland pony. Led by stallions, they 
range the island marshes in bands of 15 
0 20. 

Last week Chincoteague fishermen had 








rounded up about 200 ponies. Some 5,000 | 


wectators cheered and munched hot dogs 


s cowboys herded the ponies into a pen. | 
Then, while the crowd closed in to pick fa- | 


vorites, came the branding. Thrifty natives 

ave put their brands on most of the 
onies, take care to get them on the new 
Its which shadow their mothers. When 
uuction time came, bidding was the best in 
years. The ponies bring $20 to $70 each, 
make good children’s pets. 


a 





Cats in Topeka 

Topeka, capital of Kansas, takes its 
pets seriously. Last spring its flower- 
vers, incensed by damage to their gar- 
ens, began to petition the city commis- 
soners for an ordinance restraining dogs 
irom running loose in the city. Dog-lovers 
rose in hot defense. Caught between the 
vo camps and facing an imminent city 
lection, the commissioners sidestepped. 
they put the dog-flower issue on the 
illot. Topekans promptly got so inter- 
ted in the resulting wrangle that candi- 
ites for city offices were almost forgot- 
en. The election went to the dogs. 

Last week Topeka was in the midst of 
nother pet controversy—this time over 
\s. Judge William Amos Smith, onetime 
Aansas attorney general and Supreme 
durt justice, has three children, seven 
's. The children are all right with his 
text-door neighbor, Mrs. Archie Smith (no 
in), but she objects decidedly to the cats. 
‘rotesting their “terrific odor,” she lately 
‘mt to the city commissioners. They 
cided to meet this issue squarely. In 
‘tormy session they passed an ordinance 
‘orbidding Topekans to harbor more than 
‘ecats within 250 ft. of a dwelling. Fine 
or infraction was set at $50 a day. 

we Smith knows what courts are for. 
Pi Ing to the Shawnee County District 
~ourt, he charged that the ordinance was 
either limited, specific nor reasonable as 
“quired by State law. The Court gave 
ma temporary injunction against the 
ordinance’s enforcement. Last week, still 
“arboring his seven cats, Judge Smith was 
“anning to seek a permanent injunction | 











When You Plan 


Air Conditioning 


What is Air Conditioning? 
It combines heating in winter, cooling 
in summer, and controlling the humidity 
according to season, with cleaning and 
circulating all the air. 


Does it Require Equipment in Each Room? 
No. In fact, there is less duplication 
and consequently less expense if the air is 
prepared centra!ly and then delivered when 
and where desired. 


What is the Best Fuel to Use? 


Gas is the most logical. It is cleanest. It 
burns without smoke, soot, or odor. It is 
the most convenient — entering the base- 
ment automatically, as used, without 
handling or thought, requiring no con- 
tainers, and leaving no dust or waste. It 
is safest, responding most promptly and 
accurately to the mechanical control of 
Bryant never-failing, gas-actuated controls. 


Do I need to buy the Complete Equipment at One Time? 
No. A Bryant Prepared-Air system can 
be installed complete or a part of the 
system can be purchased at the start and 
later additions easily made to complete it. 


Must I use Conditioned Air in All Rooms of the House? 


No. You can select any desired rooms for air 
conditioning and use steam heat elsewhere. 


Where can I secure Complete and Authentic Information? 


Write The Bryant Heater Company, whose 
engineers have pioneered with the leading 
gas companies in developing and perfecting 
residential air conditioning equipment. 


THE BRYANT HEATER COMPANY 
17805 St. Clair Avenue ee Cleveland, Ohio 





BRYANT 


‘l the District Court’s September session. | © 1933, The Bryant Heater Co. LETS THE PUP BE YOUR FURNACE MAN 
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WARNING 


to bridegrooms 





\ 


ASHING HIS PIPE! If she 

had been scrubbing a set of 
books, he couldn’t have been more 
horrified. But can you blame the little 
dear? That pipe had made the happy 
nest smell like the fo’c’sle of a 
pirate ship! 

Good tobacco in a well-kept pipe 
never prompted a bride to get out the 
washboard. Sir Walter Raleigh offers 
a mixture of mild Kentucky Burleys 
that is as satisfying as a late morning 
sleep. It has proved that tobacco can 
be full bodied and mild at the same 
time. The younger generation is 
unanimously for it. And even grand- 
fathers admit that this popular brand 
is a great improvement on the favor- 
ites of yesterday. And gold foil keeps 
it fresh. 





Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. T-38 


Send for this 


FREE | 


BOOKLET 
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Beryllium Rickets 


Rickets has been ascribed to lack of 
Vitamin D in foods, lack of adequate sun- 
light, unbalance between the calcium and 
phosphorus in the body, disfunction of the 
parathyroid glands. 

Last week Professor Herbert Davenport 
Kay & associates of Toronto suggested in 
The Journal of Nutrition that beryllium, 
a metal related to calcium and now com- 
ing into industrial use (it strengthens and 
hardens aluminum alloys), may be an ob- 
scure cause of rickets. When the experi- 
menters added as little as 2% of beryllium 
carbonate to the diet of rats, the rats grew 
hump-backed, wobbled as they walked, 
showed practically all the other signs of 
rickets. No amount of cod-liver oil, vios- 
terol, ultra-violet light or sunlight im- 
proved their condition. Best deduction is 
that the beryllium combines with phos- 
phorus, which is essential for healthy 
bones and muscles, forms an unassimilable 
beryllium phosphate, thus starves the body 
of phosphorus. 


A 
° 








Osteopaths in Milwaukee 


A list of U. S. osteopaths pre-eminent 
for scholarship as well as expertness would 
include: for orthopedics, George M. 
Laughlin of Kirksville, Mo.; for mental 
and nervous diseases, Arthur G. Hildreth 
of Macon, Mo. and Edward S. Merrill of 
Los Angeles; for manipulative osteopathy, 
Charles S. Green of Manhattan; for indus- 
trial accidents, Harry Goehring of Pitts- 
burgh; for care of athletes, Forrest Allen 
of University of Kansas. 

When the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, meeting in Milwaukee last week, 
reached the point of electing a successor 
to President Victor William Purdy they 


| chose an osteopath more typical than any 


of the foregoing. Perrin Thacher Wilson, 
the elect, unable to enter Harvard regu- 
larly, studied mathematics there as a spe- 
cial student. Meanwhile he earned his 
living as chauffeur for a lumber dealer. 
Later he delivered cakes and studied auto- 
mobile repairing, eventually entered the 
American School of Osteopathy at Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

At 44 he has a large osteopathic practice 
in & around Cambridge, Mass., which he 
generously shares with one or two begin- 
ners. Mrs. Wilson keeps the office spick 
& span as her own apartment which is ad- 
jacent. Their English bull terrier, Judy, 
54, regularly summons them to dinner. 
Judy also “plays the piano.” No one may 
smoke in Dr. Wilson’s office. As long 
as he is there he works “like the devil” 
until he gets “the jitters,” which happens 
every month or so. Then he and his wife 
hie off to some quiet place where he can 
sleep, walk and read “something with no 
relation to osteopathy.” 

Osteopathic Education. At Milwau- 
kee last week it was evident that the study 
of osteopathy has become much more 
rigorous since Dr. Wilson was graduated 
from Kirksville. All the osteopathic col- 
leges now require at least graduation from 
a standard high school (reliable regular 
medical schools require a college degree as 


minimum), and four years study of oste. 
opathy. The osteopathic curriculum jp- 


cludes a working knowledge of anatomy, 


physiology, chemistry, biology, embry. 
ology, bacteriology, pathology, surgery, 
dietetics, hygiene. For study of these | 
basic sciences standard medical texts are ; 
used. But in the study of diagnosis and 
treatment osteopaths have their ow 
special texts. 

Osteopathic Practice.  Expounded 
Dr. Ray G. Hulburt, editor of A. 0. A 
publications: “The osteopathic physician 
holds that it is a part of his duty to find 








PERRIN THACHER WILSON 


His profession is growing more particula 


and remove various disease causes, inclu(: 
ing bad environment or faulty habits. Ht 
uses antiseptics when the skin or mucous 
membrane is broken or cut to admit infec- 
tion, but for the great mass of diseas 
germs which invade the body and constl- 
tute infections, he believes that if the body 
machine is in proper adjustment, it wil 
itself make all the remedies it needs. Whe! 
necessary the osteopathic practitioner uses 
anesthetics and surgery.” 

Among scores of other papers read ‘ 
Milwauk¢e, noteworthy was that of Dr 
Margaret Jones, Kansas City osteopath 
obstetrician. She thus stated the case 10: 
her kind: “Too little attention is paid \ 
the effects in mothers of the presence ! 
the joints of the spine or pelvis of the co 
dition which the osteopathic physician tt 
fers to as a lesion. The osteopathic phys 
cian who is able to remove these cone: 
tions in his patient in advance of deliver 
or even the one who is called at the hi 
moment and must do his best to overcot 
their effects by manipulation—even & 
osteopathic physician in whose pallet: 
there are no such lesions, but who by 
propriate manipulations can stimulate th 
natural processes—has a tremendous of 
vantage over the ordinary obstetrician 
lacks this concept and who feels it nec 
sary to resort to excessive anesthetics, ' 
interruptions of labor and to instrumen 
deliveries as a way out.” 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


, 1933 
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embry- In Buffalo, playing with his friends, 

urgery, Albert Sypniewski, 9, put his foot in front 
these of a moving train, hobbled three blocks 

xts are | to his home on the mangled leg, which 

sis and had to be amputated below the knee. Said 

r own he: “They dared me to do it.” 

oundel } Gandhi 

0. 4 In Seattle, Wash., with only the waist- 

lysician swung dollar watch and gap-toothed grin 
to find missing, Derl Erickson marched with his 





aa | 

















Wide World 








articule Dert (“GANDHI”) ERICKSON 
Missing: $1 watch, gap-toothed grin. 

3, includ: 

bits, He J goat ina children’s pet parade, made spec- 

- mucous — [tors gasp at his resemblance to Mahat- 

nit infec: f Ma Gandhi (see cut). 

seat Bs ra 

; ye Sterility 

the body f- In Newark this spring John Kochorow- 

t, it wl & sky kept telling his neighbors what a fine 

ds, When f garden of onions and kohlrabi he was 

oner uss F going to have. But something went 
wrong. Nothing came up. John Kocho- 

s read al towsky’s garden became a great neighbor- 

t of Dr f hood joke. Meantime the garden next 

teopathic } “oor flourished beautifully, became as 

» case for f ‘med for fertility as John Kochorowsky’s 

s paid 10 fF Was for sterility. One day last week John 

sence it | Kochorowsky gazed over the fence brood- 

f the cot f 8 long and darkly. Then he went down 

sician tt J to his cellar, hanged himself. 

hic phys . Re comme 

es aed Firebug 

f deliver! F In Elizabeth, N. J., Barber Tony 

it the hs tlice, 56, was arrested for arson when 

overcom F police caught him, scurrying from the 

even th easoline-fired hallway of a rival shop, with 

» patie: F his shoes flaming. ~ 

ho by & > 

nulate ti Bellower 

ndous 4 On the saddle of Tennessee’s Cumber- 

rician W»? and Gap at stilly midnight Auctioneer 

s it nects Lee Chrisman raised his voice in mighty 

thetics, FS llows. Friends posted eight miles away 

strumen mn Kentucky, Virginia and Tennessee said 





they had heard him. 
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“CAN COFFEE BE DOING THIS TO ME?’ 


Lady, the answer is 


“NO”! 


Coffee keeping you awake? Coffee 
turning you into a bundle of nerves, 
and upsetting your digestion? 

No, lady, no. Not coffee, but the 
caffein in coffee. That’s the culprit. 
And the way to get rid of it is not 
to give up coffee, but to change to 
the brand that has 97% of the caffein 
removed—to Sanka Coffee! 

Yes, Sanka Coffee is 97% caffein- 
free. But it’s 100% flavor-full—as 
fine coffee as ever you’ve tasted! 
It has all the comforting warmth, 
the pungent aroma, the friendly 


SANKA COFFEE 


REAL COFFEE 97 % CAFFEIN-FREE 
DRINK IT AND SLEEP! 


glow you love so well. Only the ill 
effects have departed. 


Make the night-test! 


To prove this, drink your 4rst cup of 
Sanka Coffee at night. Next morn- 
ing you'll wake up refreshed—and 
with the knowledge that this is one 
coffee that will not kecp you awake. 


Your grocer sells Sanka Coffee 
withamoney-back guarantee. Its ALL 
PURPOSE grind is suitable for any 
method of coffee-making, including 


drip! A product of General Foods. 
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COLLEGES FOR 





TIME FAMILIES 





BABSON INSTITUTE 


Men who are looking forward to active business careers 
leading to executive positions are given a thorough, prac- 
tical, and intensive nine months’ course in business 
fundamentals. Send for booklet, “Training for Business 
Leadership.” Babson Institute, Babson Park, Mass. 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. Co-educational. 500 students. Total 
expense approximately $643. Self-help and student loans 
for one-half of expenses. Attractive campus. Many 
facilities for outdoor recreation. A.B. and B.S, degrees. 


J. Warren Klein, A.M., D.D., President, Reading, Pa. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


For Women. The college with a background of culture 
and meg edited; endowed. A.B. degree. 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial. Educationally effi- 
cient, socially selective, spiritually sincere. Riding, sports. 


L. Wilson Jarman, M.A., LL.D., Pres., Box Ti, Staunton, Va. 






ELMIRA COLLEGE 


The Pioneer College for Women. Est. 1855, Opportu- 
nities for culture and for the preparation of a career, 
Special Law and Finance Dept. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
Personal contact between pupil and teacher. 


Frederick Lent, Ph.D., D.D., President, Elmira, N. Y. 





ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


Founded 1815. A _ co-educational college emphasizing 
high scholarship. 600 carefully selected students. Six- 
teen buildings on a campus regarded as one of the most 
beautiful in America. New curriculum attracting wide at- 


tention. William Pearson Tolley, Ph.D., Box T, Meadville, Pa. 


SALEM COLLEGE 


Founded 1772. Fully Accredited. For 300 Young Women. 
A.B.; B. B.Mus. Degrees. Secretarial Certificate. 
Buildings Modern. 56 acre Campus uniquely beautiful. 
High ideals. Expenses moderate. Address: President 


Howard E. Rondthaler, LL.D., Winston-Salem, N. C 








PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


FOR TIME FAMILIES 








FOR GIRLS— 
CAMBRIDGE PREPARATORY 


Cambridge one block from RADCLIFFE 
Understanding analysis of each girl's individual 
requirements—proper methods of study stre —small 
classes—private tutoring (no extra charge whe never 
needed. Address: Annet Rutter, President, Cambridge, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL 


A forty-year-old college preparatory boarding school for 
girls in a delightful New England setting. General 
academic and junior college courses. Secretarial train- 
ing, liberal arts, music, sports, gymne asium, pool. 


Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGay, Box T, Lowell, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Delightfully located: 
General Course: excellent College 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Household 
Riding, Golf, Hockey; Summer and winter sports. 
Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box T, Andover, Mass. 


LINDEN HALL 


(In historic 
College 











thoroughly well equipped. Broad 
Preparation record. 


Science. Tennis, 


125 Girls. 188th Year. Large campus. 4 Bldgs. New 
Gym and Pool. Endowment Permits Moderate Tuition. 
Courses Academic, Preparatory, Secretarial, Cultural, 


Junior School. Riding. All Sports. 


F. W. Stengel, D.D., Box 119, Lititz, Pa. 


CHEVY CHASE 


Accredited Junior College and Senior High School. Art, 
Interior Decoration, i Secretarial ramatics, 
Home Economics. Out« r life and sports. Riding and 
Sotanining: Advantages of the National Capital. Write: 


Mrs. F. E. Farrington, Regent, Box D, Washington, D. C. 


CHATHAM HALL 


ypal School for Girls in Southern Virginia. 
Preparation for all colleges. General, advanced and 
special courses. Secretarial Training. 175-acre Estate. 
Year-round outdoor life. Riding, Swimming, Golf 


Rev. Edmund J. Lee, D.D., Box B, Chatham, Va. 


: S ALEM ACADEMY 


’ Preparatory. 16lst Year. Entirely new 
ings. Capacity 100. Prepares successfully for 

zes. Sunny Piedmont winters. Elevation 1000 feet. 
Endowment renders charges moderate. Outdoor sports. 


Address: Principal Mary Weaver, M.A., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


The ANNA HEAD School 


Est. 1887. College Preparatory. General Courses. 
Accredited—East and West. Post Graduate Departmert. 
Lower School. Music, Art, Dramatics. Outdoor life. 
Modern equipment and buildings. 


Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2530 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. An Episcopal boarding and 
day school for girls. Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. 
Intermediate grades. Modern equipment. Outdoor 
Sports. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmis- 
tress, Box 10, La Jolla, Calif. 


RADFORD SCHOOL 


Thorough college preparation. Fully accredited. High 
altitude. Dry, equable climate. Outdoor winter study 
and play—riding and all sports. Catalog 
Lucinda deL. Templin, Ph.D., Principal, 
4101 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas 


Post Graduate. 
Catalog: 





An Episec 





Here are schools from Massachusetts to Califor- 


nia from which you may wisely make a selection 
for your son or daughter, 


Write direct to the heads of the schools or colleges that appeal to you for catalogs. 
will receive cordial response. I 


FOR BOYS— 
EMERSON 


Prepares boys, 8 to 16 years, for Exeter, Andover and 
other Leading Secondary Schools. Close Comradeship 
of Masters with Boys. Healthful Program of Outdoor 
Sports. For Catalog, write: Edward E. Emerson, Headmaster ; 
Mrs. George W. Emerson, Director, Box 879, Exeter, N. H. 


STEARNS 


In the New 


tion for 


Prepara- 
and Unusually 
rapid advancement. Lower School. Year-round indoor 
and outdoor sports. For catalog address 


A. F. Stearns, Principal, Box 72, Mount Vernon, N. H. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Hampshire Hills. 
Scientific Schools. 


Picturesque 
Colleges 


A Modern School a Century old. 200 Boys. College 
Preparatory. No entrance failure, new plan, in ten years. 
All Sports. Manual Arts, Theatre, Pool 


For catalog address: Director of Admissions 
Box T, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


THE MILFORD SCHOOL 


Unusual advantages for college preparation. Small 
classes and individual instruction make for thorough 
preparation. Enables each boy to advance in keeping 
with his willingness and ability. Directed exercise and 


school teams. Write: L. W. Gregory, Milford, Conn. 


ROXBURY 


A small college preparatory school that has sent 250 boys 
to leading colleges in five years. Advancement in each 
subject as row as boy's ability permits Special help 
in special difficulties. Boys admitted when vacancies 


occur. A. K. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


SUFFIELD 


An Endowed School. Est. in 1833. Preparatory, General 
and Junior School Courses. A century of service in 
solving boys’ problems. Sympathetic teachers to help. 
Tuition low. Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, 
27 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


WILLISTON 


An endowed school for boys whose parents desire the 
best in education and care at a reasonable cost. Prepara- 
tion for all colleges. Junior School for young boys. 
Address 

Archibald V. Galbraith, Box T, Easthampton, Mass. 


SHADY SIDE ACADEMY 


Founded 1883. A Boarding and Day School in the lox 
Chapel District. SENIOR SCHOOL prepares boys (12 
yrs. and above) for college or technical school. JUNIOR 
DEPT. prepares boys (6 to 12 yrs.) for Senior School. 
Harold A. Nomer, Drawer F, Oakland Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOMERSET HILLS 


Where the problems of the growing boys are dealt with 
sympathetic rally. All sports, including riding and fencing. 
Boys from 7 to 17. Episcopal. Scholarships. 95°) in- 
crease in enrollment the last two years. Address: 


Rev. James H. S. Fair Box M, Far Hills, N. J. 


ABBOTSFORD 


Prepares boys of superior traits, 8 to 14 years, for college 
preparatory schools. Arts and Music. Individual 
programs. Winter and summer sports under careful 
supervision. Joseph Nathaniel Swanson, Pres., Guy S. 
Goodwin, Head, Box K20, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


LAKE FOREST 


One of the outstanding college preparatory schools of 
the country. 76th year. Revolutionary new plan of 
education attracts nation-wide attention. All Athletics 
under experts. Catalog address: 


Headmaster, John Wayne Richards, Box M, Lake Forest, Ill. 















further information is needed 


Write the Educational Adviser, PoRTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Your inquiry 
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University Pruning 

In Columbus, Ohio one day last week 
236 people lost their jobs. Compared with 
the nation’s or even Columbus’ unem- 
ployed, their number was paltry. What 
made them newsworthy was the fact that 
they had all been employ es of Ohio State 
University. 

During the prosperous 1920’s the Town 
felt a little sorry for the Gown. The pro- 
fessor had security, of course, but so had 
everyone else and no professor was con- 
sidered overpaid. As the decade closed 
and the Town, its income reduced, had to 
go on supporting State universities by 
paying taxes, sympathy for the poor pro- 
fessor vanished. This year Depression has 
caught up to the universities with ; 
vengeance. Of Ohio State’s dismissed en- 
ployes, 57 ranked from instructor to full 
professor, 127 were junior staff members 
52 non-academic. Seventy-three others 
were put on part-time. Seven professors 
including Joseph Villiers Denney (Eng- 
lish), Herbert Osborn (entomology), 
Berthold A. Eisenlohr (German), were 
shelved with emeritus rank. All remaining 
faculty members had their salaries cut, for 
the third time, from 3% to 10%. Savings: 
$652,057. 

For 1933-34 the University of Micti- 
gan had $896,414 slashed from its last 
year’s budget. That, it was announced last 
week, meant cuts of 8% to 20% in al 
salaries over $1,500. It also meant the 
dismissal of 66 teachers, including four 
full professors, and 39 non-academic em- 
ployes. On part-time went 122 others 
Administrative and maintenance expenti- 
tures will be cut to the bone. 

The University of California’s registri- 
tion has increased 8% in the past two 
years. Its 1933-34 budget is $2,150,000 
less than last year’s. The loss will be cov- 
ered chiefly by salary cuts of 2% to 20% 
From a staff of 2,700 (including the Los 
Angeles branch) it has dismissed onl) 
about 80, of whom only 15 were instruc- 
tors or higher. As in most other univers: 
ties, positions vacated voluntarily or by 
death are being left unfilled. Again : as 
elsewhere, the remaining faculty is being 
given heavier teaching loads. 

Under its able young President Rober 
Maynard Hutchins the University of Chi- 

cago has come through Depression with 
hardly a scratch. President Hutchins 
knows how hard it is to up teachers 
salaries once reduced. Except in the Uni- 
versity’s separately-budgeted medica! 
school, where salaries this year go down 
10% to 20%, he has allowed no cuts it 
staff or pay. But he has, in the past tw? 
years, eliminated 300 duplicate or over 
lapping courses from the University’s ut 
riculum. 

University of Chicago’s uptown neigh 
bor, Northwestern, has not fared so wel 
Its teachers had their pay slashed 10 
last year, an additional 10% this yet 


But none has been dismissed. 

Last week University of Pennsylvania 
was anticipating a budget of some $550: 
ooo less than last year. 
some pruning among low- ranking pe 
nel, but hopes to cover most of the 108 
by economies in plant operation. 


It expects to do 
Tson- 
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Educated Women 


Authoress Willa Cather went to college 
(University of Nebraska, 1895). Au- 
thoress Edith Wharton did not.* Faced 
with these facts, young ladies contemplat- 
ing authorship and undecided about going 
to college may well hesitate. Nor will Dr. 
Bertha Beach Tharp’s educational analysis 
of eminent women, published in the Au- 
gust Scientific Monthly, be much more 
helpful. Of 1,000 women culled at random 
from Who’s Who in America for 1929, 
one-third were authors, slightly less than 
one-half of whom had gone to college. 

For young women looking toward law 
or medicine, Dr. Tharp’s survey is more 
convincing. Her eminent women lawyers 
and physicians were 100% college-trained. 
Librarians came next with 85.18%, then 
educators with 76.11%, missionaries with 
72.72%, scientists with 70.27%. Footing 
the classes were artists, musicians and 
actresses, with about 20% each. 

Other facts about 1,000 successful 
women: 

@ One-half were college-trained, as com- 
pared with one-third of all women in 
Who’s Who for 1903. 

€ 258 had traveled abroad. 

€ 13.4%, as compared with 5.34% in 
19003, had attended either Bryn Mawr, 
Vassar, Smith, Radcliffe or Wellesley. 
€ 67% of the college women had 
tended co-educational institutions. 

( The less-educated artists, actresses and 
musicians got more husbands than did the 
highly-educated physicians, lawyers, edu- 
cators. 


SEQUELS 


To news. of bygone weeks, herewith 
sequels from last week’s news: 


at- 











€ To the squabble between Eugene Mey- 
ers Washington Post and Eleanor Medill 
(“Cissy”) Patterson’s Washington Herald 
over the right to publish the comic strips 
Andy Gump, Winnie Winkle, Gasoline 
Alley, et al. (Time, July 24): a tempo- 
tary injunction restraining the Herald 
ltom printing them. 
€ To the explosion in Atlantic Pyroxylin 
Waste Products Co. which scattered burn- 
ing cellulose over North Arlington, N. J., 
illed ten, injured 180 (Time, June 19): 
ndictment of North Arlington’s Mayor 
Daniel P. Rentschler and six borough 
Councilmen for criminal negligence, charg- 
ing they failed to enforce an ordinance 
prohibiting storage of inflammables with- 
out license; and indictment of Atlantic 
yroxylin’s President Alexander Scheinzeit 
ind Joseph Klitch, owner of a warehouse 
"which the cellulose was stored, on man- 
“aughter charges. Klitch’s wife and 
aughter were killed in the explosion. 











— 


€ To the indictment of Joseph Weiner, 
New York City poultry racketeer, for 
‘“onspiracy to coerce, after his hoodlums 
wrecked a poultry market in The Bronx 
‘Tiwe, May 8): sentence of six months 
Othtee years in Sing Sing. 

Se 


sp, 
\j Privately educated, she has an honorary 
tt. D. from Yale. 
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Let an Equitable agent apply 
the Case Method to your 
financial problem 


Equitable agents are professionally 
trained to work out life insurance and 
annuity plans to fit the specific needs 
of the individual. That is what is meant 
by the Equitable Case Method. 

Without obligation on your part, an 
Equitable agent will gladly study your 
insurance needs and recommend a 
definite plan, 





Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 


» as | do’ 


said JOHN REYNOLDS 


..- The Equitable Case Method 


provided a plan guaranteeing 
exactly that. 


“I want to retire next year” said John 
Reynolds to an Equitable agent, “and I 
don’t want to be pestered with money 
worries!” 

“Tm a widower with one grown son; 
I have a life insurance policy for $2,000 
which is fully paid up. So I figure I can 
use the money I have accumulated — 
$15,000—solely for myself. I want it to 
last as long as I live, and I want to 
get the largest possible monthly income 
from it. What do you suggest?” 

Our agent recommended that Mr. Rey- 
nolds use the $15,000 to purchase an 
Equitable Life Annuity. This would pro- 
vide a little over $100 a month for as 
long as he might live. It would relieve 
him of all money worries. It would reach 
him regularly—no delays—no collection 
troubles—no depreciation—no default. 

Note how this plan fits Mr. Reynolds’ 
needs exactly. Had there been depen- 
dents a different program would have 
been suggested. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 





393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


: I am interested in your “Case Method” of adapting life insurance to specific needs. Kindly } 


} send explanatory booklet. 


} ADDRESS 
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Brighter Rails 


When traffic is light, rails become dull 
with rust. In the past four months bigger 
trains and more of them have polished up 
the rails of all U. S. carriers. Weekly car- 
loadings have run as high as 29% above 
last year and many an operating deficit has 
changed to a profit. In the last reported 
week New York Central loaded 109,000 
freight cars against 75,000 twelve months 
ago. Its June operating income was more 
than 2,000% above the year before—$4.- 
384,000 against $192,000. Average June 
operating income for the first 75 roads to 
report was 350% ahead of last year. 

And thanks to brighter rails Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific was able to 
withdraw its application for an R. F. C. 
loan. Pennsylvania paid back to the 
R. F. C. the last of the $28,900,000 it 
borrowed to further its electrification pro- 
gam and work-making car repairs. All 
this confirmed in large measure what old 
railroaders maintained throughout the De- 
pression: that all the railroads needed was 
a little more traffic. Other rail news of 
the week: 

@ In a copyrighted story the Baltimore 
Sun stated that “financial interests which 
back and in a sense control” Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore & Ohio were discussing a 
merger of the two competing roads. Penn- 
ylvania’s President Atterbury had “noth- 
ing to say,” but B. & O.’s President Daniel 
Willard, vacationing in Vermont, promptly 
grabbed a telephone to shout: “I am op- 
posed to any plan contemplating the con- 
solidation of the Baltimore & Ohio with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad.” Railmen 
pointed out that such a move would leave 
Philadelphia and Baltimore as one-road 
tities, something which their citizens would 
never brook. If there was any discussion 
among “financial interests,” it must have 
been among the partners of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co, bankers for both roads. 

€ Two years ago Patrick H. Joyce, burly, 
forthright president of Chicago Great 
Western, bought for his road a 20% inter- 
«st in Kansas City Southern. He bought 
it cheap from the hard-pressed Brothers 
Van Sweringen. The block: of 104,500 
shares, said President Joyce at the time, 
would give Great Western “part of the 
trackage we need for a direct route from 
the Northwest to the Gulf of Mexico.” As 
0 Kansas City Southern itself he added: 

We will make a railroad out of it if we 

in get co-operation.” Last week cash 

ooked better than a railroad to President 
joyce.* Great Western sold its minority 

‘ontrol to the New York Stock Exchange 

im of Paine, Webber & Co. Gloated 

President Joyce to newsmen: “I won’t say 

‘ow much we made on the deal but we 

made money,” 


€ While his son Edsel was making bank- 
ng News last week (see p. 42), Henry 
es 

i *And if reports were correct, cash looked better 
"a1 a railroad too to Leonor Fresnel Loree who 
‘st year bought for his rich little Delaware & 
— 500,000 shares of New York Central at 
thi verage of $20 a share. Before the July Crash 
i, livestment showed a $19,000,000 profit. 
7 al Street heard last week that canny old 


cu Loree took some of his profits before 
tral slumped from its high of $58.50 a share 


© st week’s price of $40. 





Ford made railroad news. He promised 
the roads a bigger slice of his business. 
Reason was not that Henry Ford has any 
particular sympathy for U. S. railroads 
but that his automobiles are not satisfac- 








Wide World 
DANIEL WILLARD 
Atterbury said nothing; he said, “NO!” 


torily delivered under his present ‘“‘drive- 
out” system. Dealers, fetching Fords from 
the 32 U. S. assembly plants, grow weary 
of holding their new cars down to the 
breaking-in speed (30 m.p.h.), step on the 
gas and damage the motor. “Drive-out” 
deliveries will be sharnly restricted in fu- 
ture. Deliveries of 200 mi. or more will 
go to the railroads. 





Downtown 


@ Up t¢ a pack went the “15¢” brands 
of cigarets last week—from 10}¢ to 114¢. 
For once the price change was not the 
work of American Tobacco’s George 
Washington Hill. This time it was retail- 
ers, long-suffering non-combatants in the 
war between makers of “15¢” brands and 
the makers of “1to¢” brands (which were 
boosted to 103¢). Schulte, United Cigar, 
Liggett and most small dealers joined in 
the price-upping, hoped that Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. would see fit to 
follow. Tobacco men believed that the 
move had at least the tacit approval of 
Mr. Hill who, believing he has the to- 
centers licked, is reported to be pondering 
a boost in the wholesale price. 

@ Down from 2¢ to 2¢ a gallon went the 
premium on ethyl gasoline last week. 

@ Irked by the fact that gasoline in his 
State has jumped from 12¢ to 224¢ a gal- 
lon in the past month, Governor Martin 
of Washington filed suit against 17 oil 
companies last week, challenging their 
right to do business in the State, charging 
them with conspiracy in forming a monop- 
olistic pool and demanding the appoint- 
ment of a receiver to take over their Wash- 
ington properties. Included’ in the charge 
were Standard Oil of California, Richfield, 
Shell,. Texas Corp. 


Earnings 


In 1917 the flood of war floated the 
Ark of U. S. Steel Corp. high up on a 
figurative Mount Ararat where in-three 
months time Steel breathed $97,000,000 
worth of the pure air of profit. Never 
since has Steel reached any such altitude 
but the flood of 1929 boosted it to a lesser 
peak, a Mount Sinai of nearly $55,000.- 
ooo. The far side of that mountain fell 
away, steeply, right down to the Red Sea: 
In two years Steel got to sea level, in 
three years to the bottom of the sea— 
$16,000,000 deep by the first quarter of 
1933. 

That was a long way down. So last week 
when Steel issued its second quarter re- 
port, the important point was not that it 
was still under water (net loss $8,627,000) 
but that its rise had been at a very rapid 
rate. Whereas three months ago it had a 
loss from operations of $3,795,000, and 
twelve months ago a loss from the same 
source of $3,362,000, in the last three 
months it had an operating profit of $4,- 
881,000. That was, of course, wiped out 
by depreciation, bond interest etc., etc. 
but the turnabout was decisive. Moreover 
it was achieved on operations averaging 
only 27.5% of capacity. For July Steel’s 
operations were estimated by Chairman 
Myron C. Taylor at 53% of capacity—a 
rate which if maintained ought to bring 
U. S. Steel quickly into a land of milk & 
honey.* 

That these figures represented not only 
the fortunes of U. S. Steel but of a big 
part of the steel industry was shown two 
days later when Bethlehem Steel reported 
its deficit cut from $5,769,000 to $3,312,- 
ooo in the last three months. 

While the steel business has climbed 
towards sea level the motor business has 
made an equally steep climb from sea 
level up. General Motors which earned 
11¢ a share ($6,870,000) in the first 
quarter, and 7¢ a share ($5,326,000) in 
the second quarter a year ago, last week 
reported three-month earnings of go0¢ a 
share ($41,198,169). Well might Presi- 
dent Alfred P. Sloan rub his hands over 
these figures—and very opportune were 
they, for General Motors still has $13,- 
000,000 tied up in closed banks, much of 
which may prove a loss. Chrysler Corp. 
topped a first-quarter loss of $3,038,000 
by a second-quarter profit of $7,785,000 
—bigger than any quarter’s profit since 
1929. Chrysler sales for the first half 
were 217,000 cars compared to 222,000 
for the whole of 1932. Walter P. Chrysler 
did not rub his hands—he declared a s5o0¢ 
dividend to stockholders. 

Other companies which last week re- 
ported did not all tell such good news: 


Second First Second 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1932 
(000 omitted) 
Standard Brands..... $3,567 $3,180 $4,025 
Commercial Solvents. . 412 224 295 
Continental Oil...... 2,135d 2,825d 1,616 
3 rrr re sd 9 2 
International Silver... sod 362d 40rd 
National Dairy Products 5,1537 6.96907 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol 299+ 327 
National Cash Register 37d 562d 625d 





*Last week U. S. Steel’s subsidiary, Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co., gave orders to recondition 40 
freighters to carry ore down the lakes from 
Duluth. In 1932 less than 4,000 tons of ore 
were shipped on the lakes. At the present rate 
20,000,000 tons of ore will be:shipped in 1933. 
tFirst Half. 
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Air Reduction....... $720 $379 $588 
Iendix Aviation ..... 816 267d 78d 
international Business 
er 1,399 1,502 1,648 
Atlas Powder ....... 137 8d 75d 
Consolidated Gas..... 12,298 19,147 13,584 
\Westinghouse ....... 2,078d 3,491d_ 1,881d 
Cocatola. o.6s0 cca ct 35354 1,805 3,805 
d=defic.t 
cect 





Ford Bank 


Four years ago Chicago had her St. 
Valentine’s Day gang massacre. Sadder 
by far was this year’s St. Valentine’s Day 
bank massacre in Detroit—a massacre 
which closed both of Detroit’s big 
banks, tying up $560,000,000 of deposits. 
Detroit’s massacre not only destroyed the 
Guardian National and First National 
Banks. It apparently destroyed Detroit's 
capacity to give birth to new banks. No 
less than three promising bank reopening 
plans miscarried. Not until March 24 was 
National Bank of Detroit successfully 
born with $25,000,000 in canital, half put 
up by Gene-:1 Motors, half by R. F. C. 
Last week with $317,000,000 of their de- 
posits still tied up, Detroiters waited 
hopefully for the birth of a second bank, 
the Manufacturers National, fathered by 
Ford. 

For weeks a judge acting (according to 
Michigan law) as a “one-man grand jury” 
had been investigating the causes of the 
old banks closing, of their staying closed, 
of the reasons why three bank plans col- 
lapsed. Result was a potpourri of charges 
and counter-charges—that the old banks 
never should have been closed, that they 
were and still are solvent, that Manhattan 
bankers, Senator Couzens, the R. F. C. 
or rival motor makers had stupidly if not 
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Constant care and precision in manufacturing guara 
weight... clean-cut threads of proper pitch ...soun 
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LINE PIPE 
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... plus maximum tensile strength . .. important reasons for the wide 
Tubing and Casing throughout industry for more than thirty years. 


TIME 


maliciously kept Detroit from getting 
back her banks. Three weeks ago the one- 
man grand jury recessed to give Edsel 
Ford a chance to negotiate in peace for 
formation of a new bank. Last week it 





International 


EpsEL Forp 
He would crash no savings into trees. 


recessed again with news that he had vir- 
tually succeeded. 

Second of the three bank plans that 
fizzled was Ford-sponsored. The Fords 
were then to have put up $8,250,000 and 
with the aid of bank loans from Manhat- 
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tan and R. F. C. replaced closed First 
National and Guardian with two new 
banks. That plan failed because Manhat- 
tan refused to do its part. 
plan was less ambitious. Edsel Ford and 
associates raised capital with which to 
merge four suburban banks (Highland 
Park State Bank, Peoples Wayne County 
Bank, Guardian Bank of Dearborn, Dear. 
born State Bank). The R. F. C. agreed to 
lend $17,000,000 on the assets of the four 
banks, also to lend $25,000,000 on the 
assets of the big Guardian bank permit- 
ting payment to its depositors of 20% 
(in addition to 40% already paid) through 
the new bank. 

Last week the $5,250,000 capital and 
surplus of the new bank, to be known xs 
the Manufacturers National, had already 
been raised. Only one thing was still 
needed: a charter from the Comptroller 
of the Currency. John Ballantyne, one- 
time chairman of the First National, was 
selected as president. The board of direc. 
tors included Alex Dow, president of 
Detroit Edison Co., George R. Fink, pres- 
ident of National Steel (maker of much 
automobile steel), Murray W. Sales, Wes- 
son Seyburn, Clifford B. Longley (Ford 
attorney) and Edsel Ford. Many a time 
in the past has Henry Ford, dissatisfied 
with purchasing this material or that, 
undertaken to manufacture it himself. 
Often has he expressed his dissatisfaction 
with bankers—as tyrants over business, 
as reckless wasters of their depositors’ 
money. On the new bank board Henry 
Ford’s son & heir will have a chance to 
turn his father’s precepts into practice.* 

Waiting their turn until Edsel Ford 
should get his charter from the’ Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Emory W. Clark 
and Col. Frederick M. Alger stood pre- 
pared to offer a plan for reorganizing the 
First National with a loan of $30,000,000 
from the R. F. C. and subscriptions to 
common stock by depositors. The te 
organized First National would pay a1 
additional 25% dividend to depositors of 
the old bank, would eventually merge with 
National Bank of Detroit. 


Last week Cleveland’s two big closed 
banks, Union Trust and Guardian Trus, 
paid their depositors dividends of 35% 
and 20% respectively (in addition to 5“ 
previously). The distribution amounted 
to $53,000,000. Small depositors received 
checks by mail, others called for theirs 
Among the depositers were some $5,0% 
wandering gypsies who in the boom days 
of 1929 made Union Trust their tribal 
depository. The gypsies, not understant: 
ing the convenience of checks, were taken 
directly to the bank’s underground vaults, 
paid in cash. 

*Excerpts from Father Ford’s dicta on bank- 
ing: f Ling 
“We must get rid of the idea of making 
money out of money... . / A million dollars 
gold by itself will not produce one coppet Per 
Put a hen on it and it will not hatch. Water 
and it will not grow. 2 4 

“Too many depositors have put their mont 
in banks for safe-keeping and then have not bee 
able to get it out. . . . It’s just as if I put ™ 
car into a garage and when I came to get It a 
found that somebody else had borrowed it and 
run it into a tree. ... ¢ bank 

“I believe that there should be a type 0! on 
that is purely for savings. . . . On this Pd 
no interest should be paid. . . . On the on 
the banker should receive a small fee for hancl™ 
the fund.” 
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“We Do Our Part” 


The name of Moffett isdeeply imbedded 

in the history of Standard Oil. James A. 
Moffett was a colleague of Pratt, Flagler, 
Archbold, Bostwick, Rogers, Bedford— 
shrewd men whose strength was as the 
strength of ten regardless of the purity 
of their hearts. Moffett served Standard 
Oil for 43 years. He was one of the lieu- 
tenants to whom John D. Rockefeller Sr. 
lelegated the job of working out the great 
lissolution. He became president of 
Standard Oil of Indiana. And when he 
died in 1913 he left a son of his own 
name, already climbing the ladder of 
Standard Oil.* Last week the second 
James A. Moffett, vice president of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey at a salary supposed 
to be $100,000 a year, having served the 
company for 28 years, got out—for a 
reason: the New Deal. 

Walter C. Teagle, president of Standard 
Qil of New Jersey, had been named a 
member of the advisory committee of 
nine chosen to aid Recovery Administra- 
tor Johnson. Last week Mr. Moffett was 
oflered a place on the same committee. 
He wanted to take it. Mr. Teagle wanted 
him to refuse. Mr. Moffett’s argument: 
the offered appointment was virtually 
command from the President which it 
would be /ése majesté to decline. Mr. 
Teagle’s argument: two Standard Oil men 
on one committee would be too many. 
Meeting one morning in the Carlton Hotel 
in Washington Mr. Teagle put to Mr. 
Moffett an ultimatum: refuse the appoint- 
ment or quit Standard Oil. 

Thus Standard Oil is without a Moffett 
for the first time in more than half a cen- 
tury. Cause of the break as oil men knew 
was far deeper than the reasons given. 
Mr. Moffett 


production. On this point he has been long 

t odds with Mr. Teagle and Standard’s 
Chairman W. S. Farish (he first submitted 
his resignation to them early in June). 
To this he referred last week saying, “My 
views as to the policies to be pursued 
pparently are not in accord with those of 
the New Jersey company.’ 

To counteract this impression Mr. 
Teagle published a statement: 

. For more than a year now I have 
been n engaged in an attempt to persuade 
‘mployers that we must do our part in 
reading employment. . . . It seems to 
me that it behooves every company to 
make whatever sacrifices are necessary to 
ring about the success of the National 
Recovery Plan. This has been and always 
vill be the spirit of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey).’ 

The spirit of Standard Oil does not, 
however, require the company to approve 
‘any and all measures that General 
Johnson wants to take. Obvicus reason 
‘ot the appointment of Mr. Moffett was 
‘hat General Johnson prefers his advice to 
‘ne advice of Mr. Teagle who has less 


another son, George M. Moffett, followed his 
lek olin ague, bewhiskered E. T. Bedford 
“ns tandard Oil, founded Corn Products, 
Med it Standard Oil fashion until he died in 
31. Today George M. 


Mofiett is president of 
™ Products, al . 














Mr. , friend of Franklin Roosevelt 
since Wartime days, a stanch supporter | | 
oi his for the presidency and in the New 
Deal, has urged the Administration to 
take a hand in the oil industry, force upon 
ita code with teeth to regulate prices and 


TIME 


ENGINEERING INSURANCE 





Industry Gets Ready 


Like ardent sportsmen, cleaning 
their shotguns for the duck season, 
recovery-seeking industrialists look 
forward to a day of greater production, 
busy themselves conditioning now idle 
power equipment. In Hartford, home 
city of the insurance company which 
inspects and safeguards half the coun- 
try’s insured power equipment, ‘Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler’ receives requests 
from these men. They call for tech- 
nical advice from this company’s 
mechanical & electrical engineers, for 
expert examinations by its many & 
widely distributed inspectors. 


of all human precautions, accidents do 


happen. 


Not so long ago a Southern mill boil- 
er exploded, skyrocketed the boiler 
shell through the roof to land on another 
company’s building, hurled chunks of 
steel plate, like shrapnel, through the 
walls of a nearby home, plumped a fire 
door into a neighboring market. As a 
result the mill suffered several kinds of 
loss: destruction of boilers, damage to 
the plant and to property of others, 
injury to employees, injury to other 
persons, loss of profits and expenses 
that ran on while the plant was unable 
to produce, materials wasted by cessa- 
tion of power. 

















Uriniry’s 
In it, a search for latent defects 


Executives preparing their plants 
for action look to ‘Hartford Steam 
Boiler’ for an engineering audit of 
their boilers, engines, turbines, elec- 
trical apparatus, other power equip- 
ment—the heart and arterial system 
of an industrial plant. To protect 
policyholders against loss from power 
equipment breakdowns, or explosions, 
‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ 


issues insur- 
ance. To protect itself against these 
losses, it maintains a threefold safety 


organization: an engineering force to 
advise policyholders in matters of 
safety & maintenance, a chemical lab- 
oratory to analyze boiler feed water, a 
force of 400 inspectors to examine 
periodically each insured piece of ap- 
paratus for accident-causing condi- 
tions. 

To huge public utility power plants, 
where steam and steel furnish cities 
power and light, go ‘Hartford Steam 
Boiler’ inspectors. Their job: to 
investigate a boiler’s ability for with- 
standing safely the stresses from high 
pressures & temperatures, to investi- 
gate the condition of great turbo- 
generators. These inspectors go also to 
other plants, large & small, apply their 
skill and care in examining engines, 
motors, air compressors, refrigerating 
equipment, other power apparatus. 

Comparatively rare are power plant 
disasters when machinery is insured by 
‘Hartford Steam Boiler.’ Most dan- 
gerous faults are found by inspectors, 
and corrected by owners. But in spite 




















TURBINE 


At the plant owner’s discretion, all 
or part of this risk can be covered 
by ‘Hartford Steam Poiler’ policies. 

Electric utilities increasing kilowatts, 
shops stepping up production sched- 
ules, factories furnishing additional 
commodities to John Public, prepare 
to harness many an unused _ horse- 
power, to place additional equipment 
under ‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ inspec- 
tion & insurance. 

No novelty to ‘Hartford Steam 
Boiler’ is the ebb & flow of the busi- 
ness tide. Founded in 1866, it saw 
overexpansion in the Reconstruction 
Period culminate in the Panic of 1873; 
during the years that followed it estab- 
lished boiler insurance more firmly as 
a recognized business function. When 
over-building of railroads and indus- 
try landed U. S. in the depression of 
the 1890’s, during the subsequent re- 
covery period ‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ 
enlarged its boiler insurance protec- 
tion, later extended its coverage to 
steam turbines and electrical appara- 
tus. Even during these last three 
troublesome years, rtford Steam 
Boiler’ has held Best’s highest rating* 
—now AAA:A+; and from past ex- 
perience expects the present depression 
to be followed by a healthy recovery 
period. 

*To insurance-placing executives who write, 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Connecticut, 
sends a statement of its financial position, for- 
wards an outline of its coverages. 








Advertisement of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance C.—= 
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Constant Watchfulness 
is the one safe 
Investment Rule 






Groce and bonds have gone up | 
and down in recent weeks—but 
they haven’t done so because the old | 
investment rules said they must. As | 
we have noted before in these col- 
umns, the old rules aren’t working 
in these extraordinary days. It’s 
Washington, industry codes, retail 
sales, employment indices, specula- 
tion on inflation’s course and a 
thousand and one other phases of 
the industrial, financial and political 
situation that count today. And that 
must be watched thoroughly by every 
investor who wants to grasp oppor- 
tunities and avoid losses. 


Many institutional and individual in- 
vestors, realizing that this job must 
be done; that it can’t be done single- 
handed; that only a well-equipped 
staff such as Moody’s can do justice 
to it, are entrusting the guidance of 
their funds to Moody’s Personal 
Management Service. 


What the Personal Management 
Service can do for YOU 


This service offers a critical analysis of 
each of your securities, and your portfolio 
as an investment unit... Definite recom- 
mendations on what to buy, sell or hold... 
An investment plan to fit your needs and 
help you profit from any market develop- 
ments... Day by day watch over your 
holdings, and immediate notification of 
any developments affecting them, with 
recommendations as to what to do. 
And a personal counsellor who knows 
your needs, to help you find investment 
opportunities and prevent losses. 


Investors with funds of $50,000 or 
more are invited to submit their 
holdings for examination. See below. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 


MOODY’S INVESTORS SERVICE 
65 Broadway, New York City 


Enclosed is my list together with amounts 
held, prices paid and an outline of my require- 
ments. This is sent with the understanding 
that it will be held in strict confidence, and 
that after examining it you will explain how 
your Personal Management Service would be 
applicable to my investments. 
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TIME 


drastic ideas about an oil code. The in- 
dustry last week expected Mr. Moffett’ to 
be made General Johnson’s right-hand en- 
forcer of the code when adopted. Mean- 
time the acceptance of Mr. Moffett’s 
resignation shows that businessmen, how- 
ever much they approve industrial re- 
covery, are no reckless rooters for all 
measures proposed—are capable of oppo- 
sition. 

There was other evidence last week that 
business, kindly as it felt towards the 
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Wide World 
OrLMEN TEAGLE & MorFreTT 
In the New Deal, they fell apart. 


Administration’s recovery efforts, loud as 
it was in declaring so, inevitably had other 
interests at heart. Hardly a businessman 
in the whole U. S. but has taken fore- 
handed measures tending to nullify the 
recovery program temporarily: has bought 
supplies or manufactured goods for future 
use before the new codes and higher prices 
go into effect. Obvious result is to lessen 
the amount of employment that will be 
available after wages are raised, hours 
shortened. In the oil industry many a 
company has stored cheap oil, but oil is 
not a prime example. Last week, the 
second in which the cotton textile code 
was in effect, the number of bales of 
cotton shipped to cotton mills dropped 
abruptly from 312,000 to 243,000—lowest 
level since early May—showing how ac- 
tivity has slackened now that it is too late 
to beat the code. Although the steel code 
is not yet in effect there were indications 
that businessmen had about finished stock- 
ing up on steel: the steady three-month 
climb of steel production had tapered off. 
Operations fell from a peak of 59% of 
capacity three weeks ago to 57%. 


Markets & Plunger 

U. S. speculators took it easy last week. 
srokers cleaned up the litter left by the 
July Crash (Time, July 31). Stock and 
grain prices rebounded, then shuffled off 
in a secondary reaction as exchange offi- 
cials prepared for resumption of normal 
trading. The Chicago Board of Trade re- 
tained limits on daily fluctuation but re- 
moved the minimum prices established 
when Edward A. (‘““Doc’’) Crawford was 
suspended for insolvency. Banned from 
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AFTER A SHAVE 


Williams AQUA VELVA 


Splash a palmful of Aqua 
Velva on your _ just-shaved 
face. Feel your skin glow as 
this sparkling liquid tones and 
soothes. The perfect finish for 
a lather or latherless shave— 
and here’s why: 

Feels great on the face! 

Protects tiny nicks and cuts. 
Keeps the skin from getting too dry, 
Lessens wind and sun burn. 
Distinctly improves your appearance, 
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FOR AFTER-SHAVING 


GUARANTEED 


To Make Politicians 


BOILING MAD 


N pt eape Columnist Mark Hellinger 





said the last issue of Rear America, with 
its fearless exposure of several pieces of priv 
leged rottenness, was “positively swell.” Mil- 
lions who now chortle over Mark Hellingers 
comments on the world know that anythin 
to be plenty good to get such praise from him 


Reav America is new. It’s vital. And itis 
never afraid to tell the truth, no matter whos 
corns are stepped on. 

Ask U. S. Senator Huey Long. He knows 
He'll know still better when he reads the appa! 
ing story of his private and public life, writes 
by his own brother, Julius, in the current Real 
AMERICA. 

Certain gentlemen in Chicago will also know 
We can positively guarantee they will not enjo! 
the article containing some startling but certilice 
facts on the late Anton J. Cermak, Chicago s 
‘“Martyred Mayor.”’ 

But you will. You'll also enjoy the other 
articles which open the doors on a lot of hither- 
to tightly-sealed skeleton-closets and admit t 
healthy air of publicity. 

Stop at the nearest newsstand. Look for 
red-white-and-blue cover. And then find out !or 
yourself why real Americans with real braits 
are getting such a thrill out of Rear Aseats 
‘The Outspoken Magazine.”’ 
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the pit forever were all dealings in in- 
demnities (options on grain futures con- 
tracts, generally regarded as pure gam- 
bling). The New York Stock Exchange 
voted to lengthen its short sessions in- 
to the full five-hour trading day, but 
in mercy to frazzled brokerage house 
clerks, whose objection to all-night work 
without extra pay threatened to become a 
general strike, the Exchange will be closed 
every Saturday until after Labor Day. 
But Wall & La Salle Streets were busy 
—doing their best to raise a New Deal 


jlunger to the stature of Chicago’s old- | 
I 


time giants. From the moment that it was 
whispered that Doc Crawford was the 
plunger whom Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace shamed as largely responsible for 








the crash in grain prices, the Crawford 
legend grew like a puffball. Last week 
auditors were plowing through the books 
in his tiny office at No. 60 Beaver St., 
Manhattan, trying to find out just where 
the secretive little onetime physician 
stood. Few believed that Doc Crawford 
was a ruined man. ‘Though he curtly 
refused to be interviewed it was reported 
that even he did not know the extent of 
his huge commitments. 

Meantime the Press added these para- | 
graphs to the Crawford legend: 
@ At the peak of the market his paper 
profits were more than $100,000,000 but 
Doc Crawford continued to lunch at a 
Horn & Hardart Automat. 
€ His downfall was caused by his love of 
selling indemnities. He stood ready to 
sell options on any amounts, in any grains, 
from 5,000 bu. to 1,000,000 bu. 
€ His positions in sterling and silver were 
“enormous.” 
€ He was reported to be long vast quan- 
tities of cotton (in which he made his 
original stake in New Orleans 15 years 
ago). He was also reported to be short of 
cotton. 
€ His long position in stocks was any- 
where from 300,000 to 1,600,000 shares. 
€ His long position in grains included 
13,000,000 bu. of corn, 16,000,000 bu. of 
wheat, 18,200,000 bu. of rye. His opera- 
tions in rye were referred to as virtually 
a “corner.” 
@ He was long 180,000 tons of rubber, 
700,000 tons of sugar, smaller amounts of 
cottonseed oil, flaxseed, silk, sulphur, lard 
and 3,168,000,000 eggs. 





While the grain pits were still ringing 
with the tale of a trapped bull, they were 
startled by an echo from the past—the 
sound of a bear trapped five years ago and 
still clawing at the trap. In Chicago’s U. S. 
District Court, President Edward Welling- 
ton Backus of Backus-Brooks Co. (lum- 
bet) of Minneapolis filed suit against | 
President Gustavus Franklin Swift of 
owiit & Co., Allen F. Moore (onetime 
Republican Congressman from Illinois), 
Herbert J. Blum (oldtime grain operator). 
His charge: that in 1928 he sold short 
90,000 bushels of July corn, that they 
and others long 9,000,000 bushels of corn 
“igineered a “corner” in violation of the | 
Sherman anti-trust law, forcing up prices, | 
causing him a loss of $300,000. Under the 
anti-trust law, a victim may collect dam- 
“es equal to three times his losses. Multi- 
plying by three and adding $100,000 for | 
egal expenses, Mr. Backus sued for $1,- 
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Write Berger first whenever you are in need of any of 
the following sheet steel products: 


Wardrobe Lockers for Schools, Gymnasiums, Golf Clubs 
Steel Desks Steel Tables Filing Cabinets 
Adjustable Steel Shelving Book Shelf Units 
Steel Store Fixtures Open Display Tables 
Storage Bins Golf Club Racks Furnace Jackets 
Air Conditioning Cabinets 
Tire Racks Island Displays Beer Cases 
Steel Cabinets of Every Description 


Also specially designed products of Enduro 
Stainless Steel or Toncan Molybdenum Iron. 


If your needs involve a new product, re-designing, 
expert advice or unusual facilities for rapid and eco- 


nomical production, a Berloy representative will be sent 
for consultation. No obligation! 
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DANDRUFF PEOPLE 
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| “Names make news.” Last week these week a single robber entered the Atlantic | Tobbl 
names made this news: City hotel room of Harry Glemby’ Nobbl 
Glover's ~ E sor pnaase brother Philip. bound hi if Ff Kh ai de HEAV’S 
* ; yrother Philip, bou is wife with a tow ‘ 

More Than , Night a Mahatma Gandhi was tO in the haere clipped the tela | Little, B 
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ieee ge ; ce wires, walked out with jewels w $100. 
Removes— dividual civil disobedience” he anda group 4g, On pick up t 
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Condition! | iio eaill Sain te ‘Sie tenia meat packer, gave a Swift family golf 
P =e apd aa ive sea” (T »y M. re tournament, for married members only, courteous 
| “salt march to the sea (Time, March 24, fiychands & wives played together. Play returned 
ergy 1930). was over nine holes; each pair was ale J °CcUpying 
ber, is a drie _——— lowed « hatulics bine igi ‘ bury’s ar 
catndiiion: Mead J 7 owed a handicap, combined net score only ) , 
glands IN the | _ Oklahoma’s Representative James V. to count. Couples paid $10 to play, $x nose agall 
scalp that are not McClintic said he was fishing off Solo- not to play. Among the entries were the snuffied nm 
functioning nor- : ' | mons Island in hesapeake Bay when an Theodore Philip Swifts, the Edward Swift = os 
mally. It causes the hair to thin out, 18-ft. fish yanked him into the water. Juniors, the Charles Henry Swifts. The J} Wem you 
fall out and lose its lustre. Baldness Three friends, including Major Alfred George Swifts, the Charles Henry Swifts the begin 
often results. Vernon Dalrymple, National Prohibition did not play, paid their $20 fines. Prizes J ™¢ of gt 
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Clean of dandruff as you may try to Director, hauled him back into the boat. were $30 in cash, a silver cup. James You woul 


keep your scalp by frequent washings 
or dousings with strongly alcoholic 
and scented preparations, it always re- 
appears. Why? Becausesuch methods 
are inadequate—they do not get to the 
seat of the trouble—the glands. 


What you need to remove all of 
your dandruff is 


GLOVERS 


Glover’s Mange Medicine, used in combina- 
tion with Glover’s Medicated Soap and 
Glover’sSystem of Massage, is the greatest dis- 
covery ever made for dandruff, baldness and 
all other common scalp and hair conditions. 
It brings new life into the hair roots, new 
vigor into the glands. Soon you see no more 
dandruff and your hair is soft and lustrous. 
Glover’s is a medicinal prepatation, not a 
“tonic” or dressing. It contains no alcohol to 
drythescalp. Geta bottle of Glover's Imperial 
Mange Medicine and a cake of Glov- 
er’s Medicated Soap at your drug- 
gist’s at once andstartusing it today. 
Or have your Barber or Beauty Shop 
give you thisworld-famoustreatment. 


Write for free booklet giving you the 
real facts about the common hair and 
scalp problems. It answers every 
question on the subject. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue, Box K 
New York City, N. Y. 
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ZIP EPILATOR—IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT 
PERMANENTLY DESTROYS HAIR 
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DISTRIBUTED BY 











ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


THROUGH A NATIONAL GROUP OF 
INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS 
Prospectus may be obtained upon re- 
quest to Administrative and Research 
Corporation, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 

_ City, N. J., or authorized dealers. 





| while they escaped with the money. 


The fish yanked him overboard again. 
His friends hauled him back. The fish 
took the boat in tow, hauled it 15 mi. in 
two and one-half hours, finally bit the line 
in two, escaped. The party agreed that 
the fish “looked like a sturgeon, had a 
mouth like a catfish, leaped like a tarpon, 
pulled like a whale.” Next morning Con- 
gressman McClintic turned up at his office 
with bandaged hands. Said he: “I’m 
through with deep-sea fishing. An old 
bullhead and sun-perch man, with a repu- 
tation for veracity, ought never to have 
taken it up in the first place.” 


= 








With a party of fisherman friends, Her- 
bert Clark Hoover stopped for a fried 
chicken dinner in Willows, Calif. Outside 
the hotel a bystander asked one of the 
party's Chinese chauffeurs if Mr. Hoover 
was a good fisherman. Answer: “He’s a 
good fisherman, but he can’t catch any- 
thing.” 
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Three and one-half miles off Diamond 
Head, Honolulu, a motorboat carrying 
“Sergeant” Kahanamoku, brother of 
famed swimmer “Duke” Paoa Kahana- 
moku, and a friend, ran out of gasoline. 
Kahanamoku slipped into the turbulent, 
sharky water, grasped the bow of the 
motorboat and, while the friend paddled 
with a board, towed it in four hours to a 
beach near Waikiki. 

Appointed a trustee of the University of 
Chicago was James Henderson Douglas, 
34, onetime Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, who last week sailed for a Eu- 
ropean vacation on the same boat with his 
onetime boss, Ogden Livingston Mills. 
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Early last year three robbers entered the 
Manhattan apartment of Hairnet Maker 
Harry C. Glemby, bound him, his wife, 
daughter and two servants with wires, es- 
caped with Mrs. Glemby’s jewelry, valued 
at $349,000. Early this year robbers 
broke into the home of Mrs. Isaac Keller, 
mother of Harry Glemby, stole $50,000 in 
jewelry. Last April, as clerks of the Glem- 
by company entered an elevator with a 
$1,349 payroll, two men held them up, 
made the operator take the elevator up 
Last 


Empress ¢ 
ably the fi 


Minotto, Arizona-ranching son-in-law, had 
played once prior to the tournament—the 


day before. He & Wife Ida May were was the 
allowed a handicap of 75. Their gross, Author We 
combined nine-hole score: 161. But high plot, and t 
net (for which there was no prize) went lamiliar t¢ 
to Mr. & Mrs. Gordon Phelps Kelley through a 

wise adam 


(granddaughter) who posted a gr aftera 

handicap of 41. Low net went to Mr. & 

Mrs. Huntington Badger Henry (daugh- 

ter) with a 77 after a handicap of 41. 
——4-—_ 

Down to the footlights in a Los Angeles 
theatre stepped corpulent Baritone David 
L. Hutton, husband of Evangelist Aimee 
Semple McPherson Hutton, whom he is 
suing for divorce. He smirked to the 
audience: “I’m very glad to be back in 
the City of the Angels. You know, | 
married an angel.” When he opened his 
mouth to sing, Whiz! went an egg hurled 
by a girl in the front row. Plop! a second 
egg spattered against the backdrop, drib- 


come invol 
dreams or 
gratitude + 
would susp 
nity of its 
would end 
“And Lo 
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had rolled o 
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bled down to the floor. Plop! Plop! Plop! flesh.” 
Baritone Hutton lumbered off stage. As The Emp 
stage hands mopped up the eggs, police inent and 


arrested one Jane Thomas. Next day she 
paid $5 fine per egg, declared: “I believe 
it was worth it.” Mrs. Hutton remarked: 
“Wasn't that too bad? But the way 0 
the transgressor is hard.” 
@ 
At Shediac, N. B. en route with his se 
plane armada back to Italy, General Italo 
Balbo cut with silver shears a red-white-- 
green ribbon across what formerly was 
Pleasant Street, where he first set foot ©” J why young } 
Canadian soil. It became Balbo Avenue: F sub-editor r¢ 
diene , Lordship, Ar 
Lolita Sheldon Armour, relict o J "cy reminis, 
Meat-Packer Jonathan Ogden Armout, F ‘he plot, the 
paid $1,000,000 cash* to the estate o! — meal of said 
Ethel Field Beatty, Countess Beatty. ving thus ¢ 
daughter of Marshall Field, for a sm ble young | 
(53.2 x 150.5 ft.) lot on the northeas J young man js 
corner of Chicago’s State & Madis ld” Gertrude 
Streets, “world’s busiest corner.” Bough fF ‘te free to m; 
by Marshall Field in 1876 for $53.39 § ‘cuperate, 
now part of the site of a department stort The Authc 
it returns $60,000 annually, is assessed a! dot all. sherr 
$2,029,193. Plum”) Gr 
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*Meat-Packer Armour after the War bs 
$1,000,000 a day for 130 days, died insolvent i 
1927. But the oil-cracking process of one Car’ y 
Petroleum Dubbs, in which he had plunged, ™ 
Mrs. Armour wealthy again. 
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Nobbled Empress 

Heavy WeATHER—P. G. Wodehouse— 
Little, Brown ($2). 

You might be puzzled if you were to 
pick up this piece of intentionally feather- 
weight fiction and, opening by chance to 
page 125, read the following sentences 
from the beginning of paragraph three: 

“The Empress, after a single brief but 
courteous glance at this newcomer, had 
returned to the business which had been 
occupying her at the moment of Lord Til- 
bury’s arrival. She pressed her shapely 
nose against the lowest rail of the sty and 
snuffed moodily.” 

But if you knew what you were doing 
when you bought the book, and began at 
the beginning, your sensation would be 
one of gratitude rather than perplexity. 
You would know that “the Empress” was 
Empress of Blandings, that she was prob- 
ably the finest sow in Shropshire, that she 
was the rotundly ridiculous centre of 
Author Wodehouse’s absurdly complicated 
plot, and that Lord Tilbury—a figure long 
familiar to addicts of Wodehumor—was, 
through a curious weakness in his other- 
wise adamantine character, about to be- 
come involved in that plot far beyond his 
dreams or his patience. Your sense of 
gratitude would be great because you 
would suspect, by the characteristic solem- 
nity of its beginning, that the paragraph 
would end like this: 

“And Lord Tilbury, looking down, saw 
that a portion of her afternoon meal, in 
the shape of an appetizing potato, had 
been dislodged from the main couvert and 
had rolled out of bounds. It was this that 
was causing the silver medalist’s distress 
and despondency. Like all prize pigs who 
take their career seriously, Empress of 
Blandings hated to miss anything that 
= be eaten and converted into firm 
flesh.” 

The Empress belongs not to that em- 
inent and bull-doggish publisher, Lord 
Tilbury but to Clarence, the sleepy and 
pig-mad Earl of Emsworth, whose brother, 
Hon, Galahad Threepwood, has written 
nd suppressed a book of racy reminis- 
ences which Lord Tilbury yearns to pub- 
lish, and whose Empress has lately been 
bbled (kidnapped) and is by way of 
veing nobbled again. Which is why Lord 
Tilbury is seized by his beefy scruff and 
thrust into a dark and dirty shed. And 
why young Monty Bodkin, his discharged 
‘Ud-editor, regains employment with His 
Lordship. And why, since the ms. of the 
facy reminiscences is the other jewel of 
the plot, the Empress ultimately makes a 
meal of said ms. and, one complication 
avEng thus consumed another, the agree- 
ble young people involved (the other 
‘oung man is Ronnie Fish; the girls, “good 
old” Gertrude Butterwick and Sue Brown) 
ire free to marry and the reader’s ribs to 
Tecuperate, 

The Author. Writing funny stories is 
tot all sherry and biscuits to Pelham 
Plum”) Grenville Wodehouse, st. He 
Started it as a release from the tedium of 
‘high stool in the Bank of England where 
tls father’s sudden retirement landed him 
stead of in Oxford. His scribbling soon 
betsuaded the head clerk (“clark” in 





Threadneedle Street) to release him for 
the headier air of Fleet Street where he 
has been appreciated ever since. 

That was in 1903, and for 20 years P. G. 
Wodehouse has been quite as well known 
in Collier’s, Satevepost, Liberty and Amer- 
ican Magazine as in the London Globe and 
Strand Magazine. He used to tear off 
hundreds of short stories a year, but now 
confines himself to seven or eight, with one 
or two full-length ones on the side. He 
“taps” (typewrites) methodically from 
10 a. m. until one, rewriting everything at 
least three times to concentrate and 
sharpen the effervescent prolixity of his 
style. Like most humorists he folds inward 
in public but is seldom without a rejoinder 
when pressed. An infirmity kept him, to 
his deep chagrin, from active service in 
the War. When queried about it rather 
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PELHAM GRENVILLE WODEHOUSE 


One complication consumes another. 


nastily once he swallowed his anger and 
coolly replied: “I’m awfully busy just 
now, but I think I can manage to give 
them a week or two in June.” 

Author Wodehouse married in 1914 
(Mrs. Ethel Rowley), has a daughter, 
smokes pipes, loves golf, plays bridge by: 
ear. Other books: Leave Jt to Psmith, 
The Inimitable Jeeves,* Summer Light- 
ning, Big Money. With Guy Bolton, Jer- 
ome Kern, George Grossmith and Ian Hay 
he has done more than two dozen stage 
comedies among them A Damsel in Dis- 
tress, Baa, Baa Black Sheep, Kissing Time. 


San Francisco’s Scarlet 


THe Barpary Coast: An Informal 
History of the San Francisco Underworld 
—Herbert Asbury—Knopf ($3). 

San Francisco’s Pacific Street starts at 
the waterfront, plods westward through 
the northern warehouse district, climbs 
past Chinatown and the Italian quarter 
to Larkin Street. There it changes its 











*It may be either Art or Fate that the head 
clerk in the London branch of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. is, like a most celebrated Wodehouse char- 
acter, named Jeeves. 


name to Pacific Avenue, straightens its 
dress and saunters out to the Presidio as 
a genteel residential lane. The first few 
blocks of Pacific Street today are a dreary 
line of warehouses, garages, shabby hotels, 
lunchrooms. Formerly they were the cen- 
tre of San Francisco’s notorious Bar- 
bary Coast, for nearly 70 years the most 
vicious and depraved spot in the U. S. 
The amazing scenes and incredible char- 
acters of “the Coast” are recorded by 
Author Asbury, descendant and biographer 
of the late great Methodist Bishop Francis 
Asbury, with the same detached amiability 
which characterized his Gangs of New 
York (Time, Oct. 7, 1929). 

Lost to history is the name of the genius 
who, sometime in the 1860’s, gave the Bar- 
bary Coast its apt title. The district then 
was already famed since the beginning of 
the Gold Rush as “Sydney Town”—named 
for the Australian ruffians, escaped con- 
victs and ticket-of-leave men who clus- 
tered there around the earliest tent-dwell- 
ing Chileno (Spanish-American) harlots. 
These “Sydney Ducks” made up the city’s 
first criminal element. Their grog-shops, 
dancehalls and bawdy houses became 
spawning grounds for swindlers, burglars. 
thugs, arsonists and murderers of infam- 
ous skill and boldness. In a 40,000 popu- 
lation there was an average of two mur- 
ders a day. The town was nearly wiped 
out by incendiary fire six times before 
the Vigilance Committee drove out the 
Sydney Ducks and temporarily restored 
the city’s underworld to normal limits in 
debauchery. 

In 1862 “the Coast” was once more the 
wide-open, hell-roaring district which it 
had been and which it continued to be 
until 1913, under the beneficent eyes of 
city administrations either corrupt or ac- 
tually proud of San Francisco’s reputation 
as “the Paris of America.” No sailor, 
cattleman or fun-seeking hometowner who 
set foot in a Pacific Street dive had a 
chance of getting out with both his money 
and an intact skull. If he withstood in 
turn the blandishments of the “pretty 
waiter girls,” aphrodisiac in his drink, to- 
bacco juice in his whisky, a pinch of snuff 
in his beer, without succumbing to one 
thing or another, there was always a 
bouncer in a dark hallway to knock him 
down, pick his pockets, roll him into the 
gutter. 

Most notorious of the old-time dives 
were the Billy Goat, named for its foul 
smell; the Bull Run, where the pretty 
waiter girls entertained privately for 25c 
to $1; the Opera Comique where French 
and Spanish women performed; the 
Morgue, where the proprietor maintained 
a standing offer of five free drinks to any 
man who could find undergarments on one 
of his pretty waiter girls. Besides the 
dancehalls and saloons, Pacific Street and 
vicinity had its cheap “cow-yards” which 
were squalid honeycombs of harlots’ cu- 
bicles and more expensive parlor houses. 
Pitiful, and far more shameful, were the 
Chinese cribs, filled with slave girls bought 
or kidnapped in China by agents of San 
Francisco dealers. 

The Barbary Coast was doomed in 1911 
when California’s present Governor James 


(“Sunny Jim’) Rolph Jr. began his 
first of five terms as San Francisco’s 
mayor. The actual knockdown punch was 


dealt by Hearst’s San Francisco Examiner 
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in a typically furious crusade. The coup- 
de-grdce came in 1917 when the State 
Supreme Court upheld a Red-light Abate- 
ment Act, permitting the city to proceed 
in civil court against owners of property 
used for immoral purposes. For a few 
gloomy years “the Coast” tried to subsist 
on tourist trade by pretending to be tough 
and bawdy; but its harlots had been driven 
out of the district. “Now. of course,” says 
good-humored Author Asbury, “San Fran- 
cisco has no prostitutes.” 
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Dingle to Dublin 
TWENTY YEARS A-Growinc—Maurice 
O’Sullivan—Viking ($2.50). 


Maurice O’Sullivan was born and bred ° 


in the Great Blasket, a small Gaelic island 
just northwest of the coast of Kerry, 
“where the storms of the sky and the wild 
sea beat without ceasing from end to end 
of the year and from generation to genera- 
tion against the wrinkled rocks which 
stand above the waves that wash in and 
out of the coves where the seals make 
their homes.” 

Did you ever hear how the life of man 
is divided? Twenty years a-growing, 20 
years in blossom, 20 years a-stooping, and 
20 years declining. From his first 20 years 
Maurice O’Sullivan recalls many wonder- 
ful things, and the swing and the lilt of 
his words make you think they were sung 
to the harp of Tara. When he was less 
than a year old his mother died, dear 
God bless her soul and the souls of the 
dead, so Maurice was sent to a school in 
Dingle since his older brothers and sisters 
had little more sense in them than he had 
at the time. In school he spoke only Eng- 
lish. His father came to take him back to 
Blasket when he was half grown. Maur- 
ice was given a couple of half-crowns, his 
first long breeks and felt he was a great 
sport for fineness. 

It was not long before he had Irish and 
had learned the lore of the tight little 
rocky island. He had a friend, too, named 





TIME 


Tomas. Maurice and Tomas had fine 
times. They were stood in schoolhouse 
corners together and together they hunted 
rabbits on the downs, puffins’, petrels’, and 
gulls’ nests on the cliffs. At Halloween they 
snared thrushes for a midnight roast, and 
once at Ventry, on the mainland, they got 
tipsy on ale and tobacco, gave a sharper 
a beating and watched great brawny Tigue 
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Maurice O’SULLIVAN 
He was a great sport for fineness. 


Dermod of the Cooas and a curragh full of 
townsmen win the boat race. 

When he was older, Maurice helped his 
father catch mackerel and lobsters, tended 
the clotted sheep on the uplands. He re- 
members a brush with a shark, when the 
slimy brute followed their small boat, his 
breath smelling like that of the devil him- 
self. He recalls even more vividly the 
War, not because any of the Blasket peo- 
ple were fools enough to fight in the red 
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(English) army, but because ship afte; 
ship spilled its soggy treasure on the Blas. 
ket shore. Sometimes there were corpses 
Once a bloated officer from the Lusitaniy 
After the War the day came when sorro, 
was on the island. The fishing was gon 
under foot. More and more wakes wer 
held for the young people going off to 
America, and the old ones wondered who 
would be left to bury them. Maurice wen 
to Dublin, joined the Civic Guard, 

The Author, now stationed at Conn. 
mara, wrote his book in Gaelic “for his 
own pleasure and for the entertainmen' 
of his friends.” The Free State Ministn 
of Education wanted to print it, with 
certain revisions. Guardsman O’Sulliyay 
would not be bothered. A young Englis) 
linguist in Dublin read the autobiography 
translated it as faithfully as possible into 
Irish English, which clings close to the 
ancient singing Gaelic. Stocky Guardsman 
O'Sullivan, now 30, seemed satisfied with 
the translation. “Here is the egg of a sea- 
bird,” writes Author E. M. Forster ina 
preface, “lovely, perfect, and laid this very 
morning.” Twenty Years A-Growing is 
the Book-of-the-Month Club’s August s- 
lection. 





























Dream of Beauty 

THE Snows oF Het1con—H. M. Ton- 
linson—Har per ($2.50). 

Henry Major Tomlinson’s Gallions 
Reach and All Our Yesterdays got him 
reputation for profundity. His publishers 
describe The Snows of Helicon as “aman 
dream of beauty.” Author Tomlinson at 
60 is still oracular, but perhaps his lates 
work is better qualified as a rather young 
man’s dream of beauty. 

Travers was an architect. He built 
vulgar edifices for the masses, which mate 
him money and a reputation but somehov 
did not satisfy him. Travers was also 
bit fuzzy. Returning from a trip to th 
U. S. he is met by his pretty young wil 
at Liverpool. Travers wanders off to bu 
a book, becomes innocently involved it 
a street brawl, is taken in tow by a mys 
terious florist in the pay of the intern- 
tionally omnipotent Lord Snarge. Whil 
Mrs. Travers and her husband’s traveling 
companion, Mantell, comb the city fort! 
wandering architect, Travers learns t 
Lord Snarge is going to build a radio st 
tion on a Greek island. He is going ! 
destroy the ruins of an ancient Tem 
to Apollo in so doing. Offended tot 
core, romantic Travers and a sailor nam 
Bert, whom he picks up in a dockside re 
taurant, set out to thwart Snarge. 

They go through a revolution lookin: 
for Snarge in Paranagua, a Latin-Amet! 
State. Finally they arrive at the Greek 
island. Travers cannot persuade the ¢ 
gineers to give up their project, elects 
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have himself blown up with the tem ‘ofoughly an 
Meantime, Mrs. Travers and Mentell ha Ctéped by 2 
gotten tired looking for Travers, have 
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cided to concentrate their attention 
each other. Bert the seaman, it turns 0 
was the only one who had an inkling 
what his dreamy employer was gt0p!” 
for. “You think a man is not quilt: 
there if he puzzles you,” he tells the e* 
trician just before the temple gots " 
“He can’t be right in his head if his no- 
tion of things won’t fit your tool box. * 
near as I can see it, he thinks you“ 
How about that?” 









crazy. 
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YOURE NOT GOING TO USE THAT 
PAPER TOWEL ON YOUR FACE 


“OF COURSE 1 AM-~IT'S 
ONE OF THOSE NEW 
SOFT-WEVE SCOTTISSUE 


TOWELS —- NOT A 

BIT SCRATCHY— 

IT ORIES LIKE 
CLOTH 


¥ 


The first Tieese _— 
to dry like Cloth! 


0% More Absorbent... 
50% More ‘‘Stretch’’ 


ws process brings you a new towel 
—soft-weve ScotTissue. Its softness 
wll amaze the user of ordinary harsh, 
tatchy towels. It is actually 20°% more 
dsorbent. Dries dripping hands dry... 
‘oroughly and pleasantly as cloth. 


Creped by a new process ona million- 
‘ollat machine, the new soft-weve Scot- 


Tissue Towels are not only soft and 
absorbent but very strong. They have 
50% greater stretch. Even when wet 
they are tough and strong. 

Washroom users welcome the soft- 
weve ScotTissue Towel. It pleasantly 
simulates the softness and absorbency 
of cloth—yet it’s more sanitary. 

And the man who pays the towel 
bills appreciates its economy. 


See for yourself how these towels 


dry like cloth. Mail the coupon for a 
free trial packet. 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S almost 2 inches 


ima. > 


Tough and strong even when wet. 


WitWeve Scoflissue Towels 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Send me a free trial packet of the new soft-weve ScotTissue Towels. 


Your hands are the 
first to touch them! ; 


Name_ 


‘ 


City_ 


Street 


State 











GOODBYE TO $LEEPLES$ NIGHTS... 


look, and Feel Like a Different Person Mornings 


WHAT'S THE USE ? IT‘LL BE THE SAME 


OLD STORY— TOSSING AND 
COUNTING SHEEP FOR HOURS— 
THEN “ALL IN” AGAIN TOMORROW! 


THAT'S ALL— IT NEARLY ALWAYS 
WORKS LIKE A CHARM, AND BEST 
OF ALL, THERE ARE NO DRUGS IN 
IT— THAT'S WHY WE LIKE TO 
RECOMMEND IT. 


--:AND YOU SAY, RUTH, 
ALL I NEED To Do IS 
GIVE HIM A CUPOF 
OVALTINE BEFORE 
BEDTIME AT NIGHT? 


IMAGINE THAT ! 
ASLEEP ALREADY ! 


LE 


FRED— ARE YOU STILL AWAKE F 


YES— YM JUST AGOUT AT THE END 
OF MY ROPE. NO MATTER. HOW 
HARD | Try, | CAN’T SEEM TO 

GET TO SLEEP. 


THIS SIMPLY CAN'T GO ON. I'M 
GOING TO TALK TO RUTH DAVIS 
TOMORROW. SHE MAY KNOW 


SOMETHIN 


BOY, DO | FEEL LIKE 

A MILLION DOLLARS! 

JUST WAIT UNTIL I 

GET DOWN TO THAT 

OFFICE! I'LL CERTAINLY 
SHO 


P TONIGHT 


This Natural, Drugless Way 


ERE’S a way to get your 8 full hours 
of sound sleep tonight—entirely with- 
out drugs. A delicious food-drink that not 
only brings you restful sleep tonight—but, 
taken regularly, restores your natural 
tendency to sleep soundly every night. And 
greatly multiplies your ability to recover 
from fatigue. 
This remarkable food-drink (called Oval- 
tine) acts to combat the three most com- 
mon causes of sleeplessness in three differ- 
ent ways. 


First: Ovaltine, taken as a warm drink at 


bedtime, tends to draw excess blood away 
from the brain. Thus inviting mental calm 
and “conditioning” the mind for sleep. 
Second: Ovaltine corrects digestive unrest 
by gently stimulating and aiding digestive 
processes. 

Third: Ovaltine supplies important factors 
the absence of which leads to irritated nerves 
and sleeplessness. 

A cup of Ovaltine, in fact, provides, in easily 
digested form, the food elements necessary 
for rebuilding nerve, brain and muscle tis- 
sues while you sleep. That’s why millions 


4 THAT NIGHT=<« 


SAY DORIS, THIS CERTAINLY 
TASTES GOOD. WHAT DID YOU 
SAY IT WAS 7 


CS. 


ITS OVALTINE— AND IT'LL 
MAKE YOU SLEEP----NOW 
HURRY ALONG TO BED. . 


THAT SETTLES \T! 
WE'LL NEVER. BE 
WITHOUT 
OVALTINE \N 
By THIS HOUSE: 
: AGAIN ! 


take it night after night largely on physi 
cians’ advice. 


Start tonight! ’Phone your druggist or 
grocer for a tin of Ovaltine now. Mix 2 to4 
teaspoonfuls in a cup of warm milk and 
drink it just before you go to bed. You'll 
sleep more soundly, probably, than you 
have in weeks and months. 

NOTE: Thousands of nervous people are using Ovaltine 
to restore vitality when fatigued. It is also highly recom 
mended by physicians for nervous, underweight children 
—and as a strengthening food for nursing mothers, com 
valescents, and the aged. 978-R 
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